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AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


BY ARTHUR RUSSELL 


N the southern slope of the hill, 
sheltered from the cold north 
winds in winter, catching every 
whiff of the pleasant southwest 

breezes in summer, with a stout thicket 
of scrub-oaks in the foreground, stands 
a little house, rather a cottage, indeed, 
than a house at all. The soil, if one 
may dare to use that term in New Eng- 
land, is rock and gravel, offering little 
inducement to vegetation; but in sum- 
mer the tender bloom of young oak 
leaves and the soft mass of the blue- 


berries near the ground make a not un- 
pleasing prospect for the lenient eye. 
The task for him who would win this 
hillside to submission is curiously unlike 
that which greeted Mr. Stevenson in the 
early morning, and at noon sent him 
home to play upon the pipe. His was 
the struggle to conquer a luxuriance too 
mighty, ours to stimulate sterility to 
bloom; and yet our greatest solace for a 
day of seeming failure has been the let- 
ters of that conqueror in Samoa. We 
have made him, indeed, our patron saint, 
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THE 
HALL AND 
STAIRWAY 


and in almost every room 
is a picture of him, while 
in the work-and-play room (as we style 
it), among the rafters, we have burned 
into ane of the collar-beams a sentence 
of his for a motto: 

‘‘Whatever keeps a man in the front garden, 
whatever checks wandering fancy and all in- 
ordinate ambition, whatever makes for lounging 


and contentment, makes just so surely for do- 
mestic happiness.’’ 





From the winding road the path 
swings up to the terrace level and the 
steps at the end of the piazza. The view 
from the piazza is pleasant. The fore- 
ground is agreeably diversified with 
color. Between the nearer hills to the 
south we catch a glimpse of the distant 
blue of Mount Ida beyond the river. To 
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80 THE HOUSE 
the west, up the valley, in late afternoon 
the Nobscot Mountain cuts off the sun. 
. The exterior is prim, with its sharp 
gable-roof softened at the eaves with a 
wide projecting overhang that is carried 
all around the house, even across the 
gable-ends. In winter, when the sun 





THE LIVING-ROOM FROM THE HALL 
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moves low across the sky, we get in all 


the rooms its pleasant warmth; but in 


summer deep shadows lie along the 
second-story windows in midday and 
protect the chambers from the heat. 
The walls of the house are shingled and 
stained a luminous gray. The cornice 
and the bands around 
the windows are paint- 
ed a warm white. The 
blinds, which we paint- 
ed ourselves, are the 
delightful blue-green 
that is seen so often on 
weather-beaten doors 
and blinds on the ocean 
side of old houses in 
New England seaport 
towns. 

Theporch,thatmarks 
the entrance on the gar- 
den side of the house, 
is English in detail, 
with its verge boards 
and heavy open tim- 
bering and rafter feet. 
This, with the posts 
supporting the piazza 
rail, is cypress, 
warmed with a little 
burnt sienna mixed in 
the oil. 

From the porch we 
enter the hall, which, 
though only nine feet 
across, seems ample, 
for the opening to the 
living-room is wide and 
has no door; in winter 
heavy portiéres cut off 
the draft, but in sum- 
mer it is left free for 
the air. There is al- 
most no furniture in 
the hall, only an oval 
table for letters and 
gloves, and this, too, 
adds to the feeling of 
space. 

The woodwork is 
painted white, with 
a wainscot three feet 
high and a wooden 
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THE LIVING-ROOM 


cornice at the ceiling. The paper isa 
charming landscape in soft, dull blues 
and greens, and is carried up the stairs 
through the second-story hall, and up 
again to the work-and-play room above. 
The stairs are broad and easy. The 
treads and the rails, and post caps as 
well, are red birch stained mahogany. 
The effect is happy of this touch of 
color, with the white paint and the paper 
in a low key. 

The floors are narrow Georgia pine, 
slightly darkened and waxed, with rugs 
dull blue in tone. The ceilings of these 
three rooms on the first floor are rough 
plaster, untinted. In the slanting light 
of early morning or late afternoon the 
most charming gray and lavender tints 
gather there, and in the full light of 
noonday each ceiling reflects in tenderer 
tones the colors of its neighboring walls. 
We have been fortunate in letting into 


the hall just enough light, the two side 
lights and the little recessed windows on 
the stairs giving a subdued light through 
their thin curtains. 

The living-room to the right of the 
hall also runs the full width of the house, 
and having windows on three sides—to 
the south, to the east, and to the north— 
is always light and cool. The northern 
windows are small, however, to keep out 
the cold in winter, and since the summer 
breezes are from the south, we lose 
nothing by this. The living-room is 
fifteen feet wide and twenty feet long, 
but the low ceiling makes it seem larger. 
Here the finish is cypress, stained dull 
blue-green, rubbed to a dull finish that 
has a curious bloom like young oak 
leaves. There is a cornice of the same, 
and the walls have been divided into 
panels by stiles of cypress running 
from the chair-rail to the cornice above. 
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The walls are rough plaster, painted 


warm cream above and darker below the 
chair-rail. 
At the north end of the room are the 


bookeases with a wide seat between, the 


seat ends forming ends for the bookcases 
also. The leaded glass windows are 
casements, which in summer are swung 
wide open. We have made much of 
casements in the house; they are more 


interesting than double-hung windows, 


and moreover, give the benefit of the 
whole opening. The only trouble is to 
screen them, and that with a little care 


can be managed. 

The rugs are red in general tone, 
ing the crimson of the lower walls, 
which the bricks in the wide fireplace 
(which are rough and so hard burned as 
to be almost purplish) further carry out. 


e ho- 


The andirons are wrought iron, copies 
of old Salem pieces. 

The ornaments are few: a Grueby vase, 
a brass lamp picked up in Florence, 
a large Japanese bowl for matches, and 
a Tanagra figure of a dancing woman. 


The pictures are simple: a large photo- 
graph of Notre Dame in Paris, a smaller 
one of the Cathedral at Amiens, a bit of 
Melrose Abbey, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Lady Hamilton, Botticelli’s Flora, two 
engravings from Turner’s drawings for 
Rogers’s Italy, and a few bits of land- 
scape in oil. The curtains are green 
velours. Here again, as in the hall, fur- 
niture is scarce; the room is the better 
for it, we think. 

The dining-room, opposite the living- 
room across the hall, is small and cozy. 
Here the finish is white, with a white 
wainscot like the hall and the same cor 
nice. The paper is green, with a conven- 
tional pattern in lighter color, but so 
slightly marked as to give the effect in 
mass of a single tone. The fireplace 
has Grueby tiles of charming dull green, 
and the rug in the center is a plain green 
velvet. The curtains are heavy linen, 
printed with dark red roses, and the 
doors, which are of redwood, of a very 
simple design and without moldings, 
carry out the tone of the curtains. The 
pictures are few: photographs of Velas- 
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quez’s Topers, Van Dyke’s King Charles, 
a beautiful photograph of the Elgin mar- 
bles from the east pediment of the Par- 
thenon, two of Fra Angelica’s angels, 
and a bit of water-color. 

The mantel serves us as a crystal 
closet, where old lavender china and a 
few pieces from the Dedham pottery 
peep out through.the leaded glass doors. 
The western windows are casements and 
are leaded in simple diamonds. We 
have had the brass electric light chande- 
liers colored green, with acid. 

Looking from the living-room through 
to this room, the harmony is pleasant; 
the blue-green woodwork of the living- 
room fades into the blue-green and white 
of the hall, and from that to the green 
and white of the dining-room. 

The second story is finished wholly in 
white, with dark red doors like the first 
floor. The chambers are small, but we 
have partly made up for this by building 
in chests of drawers, with cupboards 
above, so that a dressing-table and a 
chair or two are all the furniture needed 
besides the bed. 

The northern chamber, over the living- 
room, has a red stripe for paper and the 
southern room has green. The floors 
here, too, are narrow Georgia pine, 
waxed. 

The little sewing-room has a wide 
casement window, divided into three 
sashes, and deeply recessed, so as to 
form a convenient shelf for sewing or 
for plants. Here, too, a chest of draw- 
ers has been built in. The paper isa 
delicate blue stripe, with rosebuds, and 
the valanced curtain of linen is fawn- 
colored, printed in light blue. 

The bath-room is sheathed half-way to 
the ceiling with North Carolina pine, 
stained a dark blue-green that has the 
effect of seeming cool in summer and 
rich in winter. The walls above the 
wainscot are painted light cream, so that 
the room is not too dark. Directly 
beyond the bath-room, but in the service 
part of the house, is the linen-closet, 
fitted with shelves, hooks, and drawers; 
and by chance, it has ‘the luxury of a 
window. 














THE DINING-ROOM FROM THE HALL 
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The service portion of the house is 
wholly in North Carolina pine, finished 
with three heavy coats of varnish. It 
shines, to be sure, but then how easily 
it is kept clean, and the painted walls 
are hardly more trouble. The kitchen 
floor is covered with a heavy linoleum, 
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which is just what its name implies. 
Here we work, when we feel inclined, at 
our drawings, and here we play. One 
corner is a child’s play-room, another is 
a workshop, still another is a card-room 
and smoking-room, and the last corner 
is a delightful place in which to do noth- 





THE DINING-ROOM 


and a blessing it is to all housekeepers. 
In the kitchen is a dresser for the kitchen 
dishes; the windows are on opposite 
sides, insuring a cross draft, and those 
looking toward the main house are case- 


ments high up in the wall. The china 
closet is well lighted and is fitted with 
glazed cases for dishes, drawers for sil- 
ver and table-linen, shelves and cup- 
boards for bottles, ete. The pantry is 
similar. 

Last of all, the work-and-play room, 


I 


ing. The room runs to the ridge-pole, 
and between the rafters there is rough 
plaster, tinted with yellow ochre. The 
woodwork is just as the carpenters left 
it. There are seven windows, with dia- 
mond-shaped panes, revealing charming 
bits of view, and at one end is a great 
rough fireplace, which in winter roars 
with good fires. It is here, perhaps, 
that we like most to climb when we are 
tired or busy, or just lazy. It is delight- 
fully furnished with nothing at all. 


a ——————— 











AN EARLY AMERICAN 


POTTERY 





BY WALTER HOUGH 


MORE delightful place to rum- 
A mage would be hard to find. 

One hundred and three years of 

pottery-making was the inheri- 
tance of the long building of rough stone 
fronting the wharf on the Monongahela 
at Morgantown, West Virginia. Three 
generations of potters had to do with 
the belongings of this shop, which, as 
was customary in the days of the trades, 
formed part of the dwelling-house. 

Among the rafters of the shop, thick 
with dust, were cast-off or disused tools, 
molds, stamps, and other articles of the 
eraft stored in large vessels, while in the 
garret of the house, in the dark cellars, 
and in the living-rooms, treasured with 
loving care by a descendant of the pot- 
ters, were odd pieces of ware of great 
historical interest. 

Sacred from the curio-hunter for all 
these years, the nooks and corners held 
their dusty treasures that finally came 
forth to tell the story of how the potter 
had won many a struggle by his inven- 
tive skill. 

When the very youthful eyes of the 
writer first took in this fascinating work- 
room, there were two muddy kick- 
wheels going, from the center of which 
gray jugs were springing up like mush- 
rooms under the fingers of the potters, 
to be again abased and again raised up 
to regular forms. Later steam was 
harnessed to the wheel, to the detriment 
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of those leg muscles on which the old 
potter prided himself. Aside from this 
there was little change on the methods 
of past generations. The settings of the 
workroom remain fresh to mind as 
though it were yesterday’s visit. Across 
one end of the room extended the heavy 
wedging bench, whereon the clay was 
subjected to further hard treatment after 
passing through the rude pug-mill down 
stairs. Here the potter slapped the clay, 
sliced it with a wire, clawed out small 
pebbles, slapped it again, and worked it 
into a ball of proper size for the ware 
intended to be made. 

The turned ware was cut from the 
wheel, grasped at the base between two 
curved pieces of wood and transferred 
to the boards, which slid into the drying 
frame at one side of the room. When 
dry, the interior of the vessel was 
sprayed with slip. 

This slip-tub was another important 
feature. Many a green boy looked down 
its nozzle, while a waggish youth pulled 
the handle, sending out a very active jet 
of soft mud on its mission of disfigure- 
ment. The press in which clay was 
squeezed out through dies to form 
handles must not be overlooked. 

A try-furnace, also useful for heat- 
ing, stood in the center of the room, and 
near by was the potter’s bunk, for in the 
old days of the trades a man must stay 
by his work at all seasons. Sundry 
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shelves of cake molds and other tools 
were high up on the wall, and the pot of 
blue paint for marking and otherwise 
decorating the ware was set in a safe 
place. 

To say that the potter’s shop was an 
interesting place is to use a mild word. 


It was fascinating, and the youthful 
visitors, not always orderly, were the 
bane of good Greenland Thompson’s 
life. Still, the experience was valuable 
to the boys, though few of them dreamed 
of placing such estimate on an acquaint- 
ance with the potter’s art. Unfortunate 
the boy who has not hung around the 
village forge, the carpenter’s shop, the 
tinner’s, the weaver’s, for example, 


among the many trades, and caught some 
inkling of the skill of the handicrafts- 
man. He has lost much that wouk 
become useful to him, as well as a pleas- 
urable memory in after-life. 

In the open air near the workroo1 
was the kiln, a dome-like affair of roug! 
stone, wherein the finished ware was 
stacked with precision, each piece se} 
rated from its neighbor. When the kill 
was packed and the openings sealed up 
with clay, fire was set to the wood thrust 
into the holes below, and the burnin 
began. Just before the firing was « 
pleted salt for glazing was thrown int: 
the kiln, releasing vast columns of white 
pungent smoke, which often announces 
to the whole community that the pot 
had finished another lot of ware. 

A few steps from the pottery-shop, 
below a great talus of potsherds, is tl 
wharf of the town, where the ware was 
loaded in flatboats to be sent down. the 
river. At the street door farmers drov 
up with their wagons, and drove awa 
with crocks and jars to replenish thei 
store. There was an early market 
the wares of Morgantown, and a great 
part of the product of the pottery was 
sent in keelboats and flatboats to various 
points down the Monongahela above 
Pittsburg and into the ‘‘wilderness.’’ 

Thus much for the modern times of 
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the pottery. When the raiding India: 
still occasionally required the attenti 
of that brave frontiersman, David Mor- 
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gan, and bears, wildcats, and panthers 
were much too common, so that every one 
wanted to live near the fort, there was a 
potter on the present site of Morgantown. 

This pottery was probably the first 
established west of the mountains, and 
arose from the needs of the settlements 
growing around the frontier forts, so 
remote from the sea-coast markets and 
almost without roads and transportation. 
Early in the nineteenth century, domes- 
tic pottery, which had been hauled all 
the way from Baltimore, sold on the 
frontier at three levies a gallon, equiva- 
lent at this day to seventy-two’ cents. 
This was another inducement to supply 
the demand on the spot. Moreover, the 
extensive deposits of Quaternary clays 
on the terraces of the Monongahela, laid 
down in the great glacial dams, furnish 
abundant and superior material for pot- 
tery-making. 

At what date ‘‘Master’’ Foulk began 
this pioneer pottery in the valley of the 
Monongahela is not known, but it was 
between the permanent settlement of 
Thomas Decker in 1758 and 1785, that 
we have the first definite notice. 

In this year, when James Thompson, 
with his little son, crossed the moun- 
tains from Bel Air, Maryland, and cast 
his lot with the pioneers of the upper 
Monongahela, Master Foulk was turning 
out ware for the housewives of the fron- 
tier. There were four houses in Mor- 
gantown when the Thompsons began 
building, and John W. Thompson, being 
drawn no doubt like other boys by the 
marvels of the pottery, became Master 
Foulk’s apprentice. 

That Master Foulk knew his trade 
thoroughly may be seen in the superior 
wares of his apprentice; but Foulk’s 
masterpieces form part of the soil of 
Morgantown so far as may be learned. 

Tradition has it that the first ware 
made at Morgantown, not considering 
the rude pottery of the Indians, whose 
shards lie thick in the rich valley, was 
terra-cotta covered with lead glaze. In 
color this ware ranged from yellow to 
orange, and the forms were such as would 
be useful in those times before glass 
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Spice BoTrT Le, in cream glaze, the word “cinnamon” in brown. 


PRESERVE JAR, in brown glaze with aoa. 


PRESERVE JAR, with almost black lustrous g 
Fat-Lamp, of unglazed terra-cotta. 


and having roulette stamping in the shoulder. 
aze, heraldic stamp on side. 


TERRA-COTTA WITH ‘“‘CHINA’’ AND LEAD GLAZES 


and china had crossed the Alleghenies, 
as cups and saucers, plates, pitchers, 
teapots, crocks, preserve jars, etc. That 
the tradition is correct, examination of 
the potsherds at the old pottery site 
bears out. 

The period dating from the time when 
John W. Thompson succeeded to the 
trade of Master Foulk, and closing about 
1850, was the golden age of the Morgan- 


town pottery. Beginning with the 
orange ware, the inventive genius and 
taste of the late apprentice produced 
glazes that are worthy of all praise. 
Preserve jars, apple-butter jars, and 
other household ware became things of 
beauty, and the year 1800 found the pot- 
ter experimenting with dark brown lead 
glaze, black iron or manganese glaze, 
gray ‘‘china’’ glaze, and greenish gray 





O1L Jue, in brownish salt glaze. 
PRESERVE JAR, in salt glaze. 
PRESERVE JAR, of fine quality, turned at Greensboro, Pa., in 1850. 
PRESERVE JAR, of brown color, due to the presence of iron. 


STONEWARE WITH SALT GLAZE 
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MAKESHIFT TOOLS OF THE POTTER 


and white glazes, producing vessels 
which are interesting and beautiful, as 
one may judge by those pieces now in 
the National Museum at Washington. 
They show decided artistic merit in the 
glaze and a quaintness of form that is 
pleasing, and they are well worth the 
study of modern ceramists. 

One can hardly realize the difficulties 
that beset the potter on the frontier in 
the early days. His materials for glazes 
were secured only by the greatest exer- 
tion, and their compounding taxed his 
patience. His colors were. ground by 
hand on flat stones. Sheet-lead, taken 
from chests of tea and oxidized over the 
fire in an iron pan, formed the basis of 
his lead glaze, and other materials had 
to be brought long distances over the 
mountains. 

On every hand there was call for the 
inventive spirit of the potter, and skill 
in handling all sorts of tools and doing 


odd jobs. If a tool was needed, there 
was nothing to do but to make it. 
Brushes of human hair served for deco- 
rating the ware, and bits of stick were 
whittled into modeling tools, or objects 
from various sources, if they had the 
proper form, were pressed into service. 
Clay was to be dug and worked in the © 
rude mill of the potter’s manufacture, 
the masonry kiln was to be laid up, and 
wood hauled and chopped with which to 
burn the ware. 

In the shop abounded evidences of the 
potter as jack-of-all-trades: the wheel, 
the pieces of wood held in the hand for 
forming the vessels, the slip-pump, 
carriers for removing the green ware, 
molds, stamps, and many other things 
that he had made with his own hands. 
In fact, a pieture of the resourceful 
handicraftsman’s laboratory and work- 
shop in the period of independent trades 
is full of interest. Also, the products 
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have an individuality that is 
denied to the products of co- 
operative labor, though the lat- 
ter be more in touch with art 
ideas diffused at the present 
time. 

Besides these hindrances, 
which did not daunt the man 
of the trade, but rather height- 
ened his qualities of self-reli- 
ance and his ability to discount 
obstacles, there were interna- 
tional bickerings that worked 
to his advantage. One would 
not imagine that the quarrels 
of nations touched the back- 
woodsman engaged in adjusting 
the frontier, yet it is true. 

The stoppage of intercourse 
between the United States and 
England during the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson 
worked hardship upon the grow- 
ing country, as yet depending 
largely upon foreign nations 
for manufactured articles. 
However, the restrictions on 
trade and intercourse of the em- 
bargo act of 1807 paved the way 
for the independent manufac- 
tures in the United States to 
supply home demand, and mark 
the beginning of that indus- 
trial energy which has led to 
industrial supremacy. At this 
period many small manufac- 
tories were started, like the 
glass factory (1807) of Albert 
Gallatin and the pottery of Al- 
exander Vance at Greensboro, 
Pennsylvania (1809). 

During the war of 1812, the 
yellow glazed ware of Greens- 
boro was in good demand, and 
cups and saucers sold for a dol- 
lar the set. It will be seen that 
again the stoppage of commerce 
with, England cut off the sup- 
plies of wares of the quality not 
made in America, and stimu- 
lated the small potteries to make 
articles for table use. Previ- 
ously, at Greensboro, the wares 





SHAPING TOOLS OF PEARWOOD, HELD BY THE POTTER AND 
APPLIED TO THE VESSEL ON THE WHEEL 





ROULETTE STAMPS AND HAND STAMPS OF BAKED CLAY 
USED IN DECORATING POTTERY 
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made were of the commoner forms for 
domestic use, such as milk pans, pre- 
serve jars, jugs, etc. Unfortunately, no 
examples of the tableware of 1812 sur- 
vive, but fragments show a lustrous 
yellow glaze. 

The Morgantown pottery continued to 
produce lead-glaze earthenware up to 
1840, when salt-glaze stoneware came 
in. 
Lead-glaze wares went into disuse on 
account of a belief that such glazes are 
unwholesome, which is true. It was 
observed, also, that the preparation and 
firing of lead glazes had a bad effect on 
the health of the potter. 

With the disappearance of the ware 
having a lustrous glaze there ended a 
most interesting period of the pottery at 
Morgantown. The traditions and train- 





TOOLS OF THE POTTER 
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ing that had given form and character to 
the art during more than fifty-five years, 
and produced results that were com- 
mendable, could not survive the intro- 
duction of heavy, unresponsive material 
like stoneware, which even Wedgwood 
eould not whip into grace. The clays 
for stoneware are selected in order to 
secure a proportion of infusible and fusi- 
ble elements allowing of the high heat 
necessary to glaze with salt without 
causing the ware to melt. It is said that 
in 1690 two Nurembergers, named Elers, 
brought the art of salt glazing to Staf- 
fordshire. It is probable that the first 
salt glaze made in this country was at 
Mareus Hook, New Jersey. A fusible 
clay from Albany, New York, was used 
for slipping the interior of the ware, and 
cobalt blue was the only color used for 
decoration on account of the 
great heat of the kiln. 

On the close of the first period 
of the Morgantown pottery, and 
the death of the aged potter, 
John W. Thompson, following 
a few years after, his son, 
Greenland Thompson, took 
charge of the work. 

Greenland Thompson was a 
well-informed’ man, but of sin- 
gularly retiring disposition. In 
his way he strove to keep up the 
traditions of the potters who had 
preceded him, and his tempera- 
ment was artistic and apprecia- 
tive. Without the handicap of 
stoneware, he might have made 
his mark in the world of ceram- 
ics. The idea which he carried 
out with some success was the 
application of natural forms in 
relief to the exterior of vessels. 
The specimens of his work in 
the national collection consist of 
a small cream-pitcher with or- 
namentation of rose stems, 
leaves, and buds, a flower-vase 
covered with impressions from 
the shell of the Brazil nut, and 
a Similar vase with pine cones, 
all of heavy ware, glazed with 
salt. More pretentious pieces 
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PRESERVE JAR, in tender green, with brown cloudings, one of the most beautiful products of the Thompson 


Pottery. 
SPIcE BoTTLe, in dark brown. 
PRESERVE OR MOLASSES JAR, two-handled, in brown. 


Jue, with lustrous red-brown glaze, turned at Greensboro, Pa., in 1849. 


PRESERVE JAR, in red-brown, with yellow mottling. 


TERRA-COTTA, COVERED WITH VARIOUS GLAZES 


were made by this potter, as flower-vases 
for gardens, the holder decorated with 
relief floral designs, the base represent- 
ing rounded river pebbles, or cylinders 
imitating tree trunks with vines clinging 
to them. 

Vases of this character were not made 
for sale, but may be considered as the 
pastime of the potter, and were intended 
as presents for friends. A small trade 
was, however, carried on in children’s 
banks, pipes, fat-lamps, etc., but the 
standard products of the pottery were 
crocks, jars, jugs, and other desiderata 


Dataset 


for the housewife. One of the most 
interesting specimens of early salt-glaze 
ware of Morgantown is a jar, bearing 
the following brush-work inscription in 


cobalt blue: ‘‘Home manufacture. In- 
dependence. High tariff. William 
Crihfield. August, 1844.’’ The best 


piece of salt-glaze stoneware coming to 
the notice of the writer was turned by 
Alexander Boughner at Greensboro, 
Pennsylvania, in 1850. 

The work of Greenland Thompson was 
not appreciated at its value, and was 
scarcely known outside of Morgantown. 








PITcHER, having green-gray glaze, decorated with circular spots in dark brown. 
MOLassEs JAR, with greenish, opaque glaze. 


PRESERVE Jar, with transparent g 
CHURN, with gray “china” 


e on terra-cotta, decorated with quaint tulips in green, brown and cream. 
glaze, decorated with some unknown plant in brown. 


TERRA-COTTA WITH ‘‘CHINA’’ AND LEAD GLAZES 
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In consequence, there are very few ex- 
amples in existence, those pieces escap- 
ing destruction being lost in the limbo 


of ‘‘old things’’ which exists in or 
around every human habitation. 

On the death of Greenland Thompson, 
in 1890, the pottery at Morgantown 
ceased operation. Through the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Dorcas Haymond, the sur- 
viving member of John W. Thompson’ 
family, the collection illustrating the 
history of the pottery since 1785 was 


The Paintings 


BY HA 


R. GARI MELCHERS is one 
of a small coterie of Parisian- 


American painters who have 

carried everything before them 
at foreign exhibitions and won all acces- 
sible honors. Perhaps no one of all 
our younger countrymen living abroad 
has a longer list of medals and decora- 
tions to his credit, or has pictures more 
advantageously placed in public muse- 


ums. Yet it is scarcely more than forty 
years since he was born, in Detroit, of a 
parentage more or less remotely Teu- 


tonic, and probably little more than 
twenty since he was a student at the 
Beaux-Arts and in the studios of Le- 
febvre and Boulanger. For years there- 
after his work was done in Holland, 
where he studied the peasants, and de- 
veloped his forceful style and proficient 
technique, going down to Paris with the 
rest of the artistic world at certain sea- 
sons. It is only of late that he has 
returned to his own country and painted 
the more sophisticated American types. 
In the Art Institute of Chicago we 
have the first evidence of his renewal of 
citizenship. Here one of the large gal- 
leries is devoted to a collection of twenty- 
eight of his pictures, about half be ing 
portraits of Americans, and the other 
half pictures of foreign subjects, chic ely 
Dutch. Thus the exhibition is f: 
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placed in the United States National 
Museum at Washington, where it has 
lately been put on exhibition in the same 
case with the Rookwood ware. 

From Mrs. Haymond the traditions of 
the pottery and the settlement of Mor- 
gantown were gathered. The writer 
confesses that one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of his experience was in rummaging 
through this early workshop, gathering 
together the tools and appliances of the 
potters of the past time. 





of Gari Melchers 
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representative, giving us the various 
sides of his art, and offering evidence of 
his first deep plunge. into the career of a 
portrait-painter; for although he has 
always painted portraits now and then, 
I think he has never hitherto devoted an 
entire season to them, nor exhibited so 
many. 

And now that we have this painter 
fairly before us, what is his form and 
compass? American criticism is too 
ready to go to extremes, to praise ex- 
travagantly or condemn rashly. We 
expect a man to be a Rembrandt, and 
either place him among the masters, or 
abuse him beeause he does not reach 
their level. Very few men in any age 
are painters or anything else by the 
divine right of all-conquering genius. 
America may be proud of her record in 
having given the world one such master 
in Whistler; and in Sargent she has a 
spirit wonderfully brave and agile, who 
makes a knightly dash for a place 
among the pre-eminent portrait-painters. 
Whether any of her younger aspirants 
may be received among the chosen, time 
alone can decide. 

Without attempting to forestall the 
verdict of time, I should say that Mr. 
Melchers is a painter more by inclina- 
tion than by instinct. He loves his art, 
he chooses it; he has learned his tech- 











THE PAINTINGS 


nique thoroughly, and acquired a broad 
and expressive style which rarely fails 
him. Also, he loves his subject, enters 
sympathetically into the emotion of the 
moment. In his best portraits one can 
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deliberate, like Tennyson, rather than 
spontaneous, like Burns. 

It follows that he makes more mis- 
takes than the man with whom his art 
is aninstinct. Burns might be careless, 





PORTRAIT OF DONALD G. MITCHELL, ESQ. (IK MARVEL) 


see that he became a friend of the man, 
that he understood his character, and 
sympathized with the trend of it. And 
he can even explore the blue depths of a 
child’s eyes, and give us the wonder at 
the bottom of them. But the qualities 
which make the success of these pictures 
are premeditation, study, taste, sym- 
pathy—qualities of the intellect. He is 


but he could not sing a false note; Mr. 
Melchers is always careful, but he strikes 
false notes and insists upon them. Of 
course it would be possible to make a 
picture of a lady in a cold gray skirt and 
a bright red jacket; the painter’s magic 
could soften the tones into a harmony 
even here. But Mr. Melchers, in his 
‘*Portrait of Miss Kendall,’’ does not 
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seem to see that any magic is necessary; 
he gives us the uncompromising fact, as 
literally as journalism, and we feel a 


sense of dis- 
comfort and 
dissent. The 
harsh com- 
bination of 
red, salmon, 
and blue 
against viv- 
idly colored 
foliage in 
‘Little Red 
Riding- 
hood’’ has 
the air of a 
challenge, 
but it is a 
challenge 
which the 
eye rejects. 
It is as 
though the 
painter re- 
membered 
the poet’s 
advice, ‘‘Be 
bold, be 
bold!”’ but 
forgot the 
important 
climax, ‘‘Be 
not too 
bold!’’ Thus 
in some of 
these pic- 
tures the 
eolor fails 
to convince, 
seems amed- 
ley of whose 
meaning the 
painter him- 
self is not 
sure. 

In ‘‘Sainte 
Gudule’’ the touch is more sure, the 
scheme of violets and greens lit by 
flashes of just the right blue is more 
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knowingly handled. ‘‘Vespers’’ also 
harmonizes many colors in its soft pur- 
ple glow, and the four admirable old 











OF HONORE PALMER, ESQ. 


Dutch figures are appropriately in the 
evening of life. In ‘‘Little Constance’’ 
the pinks and whites are delicately sug- 
gestive of 
the adorable 
child whose 
solemnly in- 
nocent blue 
eyes search 
to the bot- 
tom of our 
pretenses. 
This beauti- 
ful picture 
is all in the 
treble, like 
a soprano 
song; there 
is no at- 
tempt at a 
chord whose 
richer har- 
mony might 
yet be less 
expressive 
of child- 
hood. In 
some of the 
portraits of 
men he 
achieves 
these deeper 
chords of 
color, but 
women seem 
to baffle him, 
with their 
compbina- 
ti7ons of 
bright and 
dark. He 
cannot get 
rid of their 
fashionable 
excesses, be 
the master 
of their in- 
expressive contrasts. In short, color 
is still something of a mystery to him; 
he gives one the impression of thinking 
a great deal about it, and often to a very 
happy end; but not of thinking in it as 
a bird thinks in song—a miracle, in- 
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deed, which few men, living or dead, 
have been born to achieve. 
It must be understood that Mr. Mel- 


chers’s art 
deserves 
thecompli- 
ment of 
judgment 
by the 
highest 
standards. 
He is no 
second- 
rate paint- 
er, aiming 
at a com- 
monplace 
success, 
but one of 
the heroes 
who have 
planted 
our flag on 
theforeign 
breast- 
works and 
wonworld- 
wide rec- 
ognition 
for Amer- 
ican art. 
He would 
not wish to 
be praised 
for less 
than his 
best, to be 
judged by 
anything 
lower than 
his ideals. 
He studies 
life quiet- 
ly, disin- 
terestedly, 
and paints 
it temper- 
ately in a 
cold light. 
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The great dramas, the mo- 
ments of action and passion, the inex- 
plicable tragedies of character, are not 
for him. He sees rather the more rest- 


ful motives of simpler people. He loves 
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the dull Dutch peasants, and presents the 


forthright honesty of their movement 





LITTLE CONSTANCE 


benign types. 


along the beaten ways of life, as in ‘“The 


Bride,’”’ 
now in 
Chicago;or 
“Married,” 
shown this 
year in 
Pittsburg, 
a picture 
sug gest- 
ing, in the 
forward 
march of 
its heavy 
pair, the 
uncon- 
scious 
bravery of 
youth in 
earrying 
on the bur- 
dens of the 
world; or 
“The Ser- 
mon,’’ ex- 
hibited a 
few years 
ago and 
now owned 
inChicago, 
a beautiful 
picture 
which in- 
terprets 
lovingly 
the pa- 
tience and 
pathos of 
simple, la- 
borious 
people. 
When it 
comes to 
the inter- 
pretation 
of our 


more vivid and alert and self-conscious 
American life, he chooses its quieter as- 
pects, and succeeds best with gentle and 
He does not try as Sar- 
gent would to reveal the hidden secrets 
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of character, to be truer than life itself 
to the central motive. But he gives 
with deep sympathy the every-day aspect 


of a serene and noble character—its re- 
pose, its firmness, its poise. 

In the ‘‘Portrait of Donald G. Mitch- 
ell, Esq.,’’ who called himself ‘‘Ik Mar- 
vel’’ in his youth, we have, for example, 
the accumulated benignity of a long life 
—a life full of sweetness, grace, and wis- 
dom, and tempered by humor and char- 
ity. I know of nothing finer from Mr. 
Melchers’s hand than this very adequate 
expression of a beautiful old age; and 
he has not complicated his idea with 
irrelevant colors or over-emphasis of 
details. Another fine expression of gen- 
tleness and dignity is the ‘‘Portrait of 
David Jones, Esq.,’’ also in the Chicago 
exhibition. Here we have an American 
business man, capable, although a Chi- 
cagoan, of repose and sweet serenity; 
and again the painter gives us a simple 
and direct expression of a modest and 
forceful character. 

Some of Mr. Melchers’s most notable 
successes have been in the portrayal of 
children. Who does not remember the 
baby in the picture which the French 
government has hung in the Luxem- 
bourg—that dull little Dutch baby, with 
unfathomable blue eyes, which ask us 
forever the unanswerable question? 
This picture is a modern version of 
motherhood, yet its simplicity and lack 
of sentimentality are worthy of those 
primitive Dutch masters from whose art 
some of Mr. Melchers’s pictures have 


the air of being descended. There is 
more than a trace of Memling’s blood in 
this modern American, and it is in the 
Luxembourg ‘‘Mother and Child’’ that 
we have the best evidence of this remote 
relationship. This picture is a mosaic 
of many colors, but the result is a har- 
mony, not a medley, as in some of 
those shown in Chicago. The ‘‘Young 


Mother,’’ in the Art Institute, may have 
been painted from the same model, but 
the picture lacks the warmth and divine 
completeness of the other. ‘‘Sainte 
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Gudule,’”’ also, is almost a triumph. 
What is it in some of these pictures 
which stops them just short of their 
goal, which makes them essays and 
transcripts and details, instead of 
rounded and completed wholes? It 
baffles one sometimes that this painter, 
who goes so far, who has so much charm 
and sympathy, and such control of his 
technique, does not go a little farther, 
strike a little deeper, and give great pic- 
tures to the fastidious future. Is it that 
he has lived too easily, won too many 
triumphs in youth, known too little 
struggle and sorrow? Is he one of those 
who hold aloof from life that they may 
dedicate themselves without reserve to 
art, and thus miss the finest raptures of 
the fickle goddess, who likes not a too 
exclusive devotion? 

We are to be congratulated that a 
painter of such ability and such promise 
has begun to study his own people. And 
perhaps it proves a certain persistence 
in our national character that this man, 
of German ancestry and cosmopolitan 
training, yet paints unmistakably Ameri- 
ean portraits. In these pictures of our 
friends and neighbors there is no remi- 
niseence of the Dutch peasants who 
might almost have become the habit of 
a lifetime. There is nothing fixed and 
changeless in Mr. Melchers’s tempera- 
ment. Jules Dupré said, in his old age: 
“You think that I have learned my 
profession? Ah, my friend, if I had 
nothing more to learn, I could paint no 
more.’’ 

And so this young American 1s still 
learning, is not yet at the height of 
his endeavor, the end of his journey. 
With some men of forty, one may safely 
cast up the account. But he would bea 
bold critic who should take Mr. Mel- 
chers’s final measure to-day. There is 
so much more in him than he has yet 
given us, that one might be tempted to 
wish him a few fierce storms and peril- 
ous nights, if only these would reveal 
to him the power of his own will and 
the reach of his own art. 
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HEN a man has served his 
country for forty-five con- 
tinuous years in duties in 


which he has had to risk his 
life many times, and when it is consid- 
ered that of those forty-five years he has 
been at sea at least two-thirds of the 
time, it is safe to assume that he has 
had little leisure for home-building. 
And yet, Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, the hero of the battle of Santi- 
ago, is as dear a lover of home and fam- 
ily as any citizen of these United States, 
who, by continual residence in one set- 
tled place on terra firma, has been able 
to surround himself with the luxuries 
and comforts which make a home. 

Perhaps it would give a flavor to such a 
narrative as this if it were said that 
Admiral Schley’s home has been the 
quarter-deck or the cabin of a United 
States’ war-ship. But that is not true. 
He has doubtless enjoyed his long 
cruises, and he is a man who enjoys, if 
he does not court, danger, and he is a 
lover of activity. But withal, he loves 
such home life as in the brief periods 
ashore he has been able to enjoy, and 
his devotion to his wife, his two sons, 
and his daughter is as deep-seated as 
are the many other traits of his character 
so admired by the American people. 

Now upon the retired list of the navy, 
having completed a service of great 
credit, even of renown, he will un- 
doubtedly devote himself to the com- 
pletion of a home in which to spend the 
remainder of his honored days. And it 
will be as much of a pleasure and treas- 
ure to him as has been the gradual 
buidding which he has been carrying out 
for years. 

Every man, no matter what his con- 
dition of life may be, has a pet theory, 
perhaps somewhat nebulous, of what his 
ideal home should be, and undoubtedly 


the more active the life a man leads, the 
more he dreams of and pictures that 
home and home life which are to be his 
when the battle and strife are over. 
Ever in the midst of the strenuous life 
of active service he has led, Admiral 
Schley has been gathering material for 
a home, and when he once sits down, 
surrounded by his lares et penates, there 
will be few more delightful homes or 
more cordial hosts. 

1 have seen him in the darkness of the 
night on the bridge of his warship, 
straining his eyes for the expected tor- 
pedo attack, which, if successful, would 
in all probability mean no consummation 
of the dream of home to him. I have 
stood by his side in the heat of battle, 
when among excited men he was the 
cool one, and wondered whether he was 
giving a thought to those at his fireside 
in the States. And then I have seen him 
in his cabin, carefully laying aside this 
little memento, or that little treasure, to 
send home to his wife or his children, 
for the adornment of what?—why, nat- 
urally, their home. 

Since Schley entered the navy, in 1856, 
he has been practically homeless, so far 
as a permanent domicile is concerned. 
He was born in a modest country home, 
a few miles outside of Fredericksburg, 
Maryland. He was married, in 1863, 
to Miss Nanny Franklin, the daughter 
of a prosperous merchant in Annapolis, 
and his wife, although a girl of great 
accomplishments and renowned beauty, 
was never fond of society or social func- 
tions, and devoted most of her time ‘to 
the encouraging and aiding of her hus- 
band in his advancement. 

To obtain this advancement he was 
compelled, naturally, to apply for and 
be in almost continual services, and 
but for a short stay in Annapolis, 
he was almost continuously jumping 
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from one post of sea duty to an- 
other, accompanied, whenever possible, 


by Mrs. Schley. For the earlier pe- 
riod, therefore, of his married life, it 
may be really said that his home was 


the sea. After he had put himself 
into great prominence by such episodes 
as subduing four hundred riotous China- 
men on one of the Chincha Islands; 
landing a force of marines, and taking 
possession of the custom house in San 
Salvador; landing marines in Korea, and 
thrashing the natives; punishing pirates 
on the west coast of Africa; rescuing 
Greeley from the perils of the Arctic 
Sea; conveying the remains of Ericsson, 
the inventor of the Monitor, to his native 
Sweden; and protecting the flag in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, he was appointed 
to a position at the head of the light- 
house board in Washington, and he 
made his home for a few years there. 
He did not begin home-building there, 
however, for he had still some years to 
serve, and he desired active service. 
With Mrs. Schley and his family he 
occupied apartments of quite a preten- 
tious order, but having bohemian charac- 
teristics about them that made every 
visitor feel at once at home and 
that a second visit might be made at a 
very early opportunity. His home pres- 
ence was delightful, and when he 
grasped your hand to bid you welcome, 
it was in that persuasive manner that 
made you feel that he was drawing you 
into the home to be at least for a time a 
close member of the family corporation. 

But even from this forerunning taste 
of what a home on shore really might be, 
he was dragged, with almost unseemly 
haste, by the announcement of pending 
war with Spain. For six months his 
home was the little cabin of the cruiser 
Brooklyn, and his daily promenade the 
quarter-deck of that ship. Every reader 
of this magazine knows of his heroism, 
his devotion to his country, and his 
splendid qualities of leadership, as dis- 
played from that steel home on the sea. 
Perhaps it would interest those who 
know of, or who have seen, the ship’s 
cabin in peace, with its beautiful ma- 


wish 
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hogany trimmings, the elaborate rugs 
and hangings, to know just how the 
temporary home of this home-lover 
looked. The mahogany linings and 
decorations were ripped out, and in 
their place were the lead-colored bul- 
warks and the steel-plate lining. The 
rugs and the portiéres were gone. The 
little silk ecurtains at the port-holes 
were missing, and in their places were 
rope nettings to keep the splinters from 
flying, and steel covers to keep shells 
from entering. The only bit of furni- 
ture left in the big cabin was the round 
table and a couple of chairs. The 
breeches of two big five-inch guns swung 
into this cabin, and in the little cabin 
adjoining, sometimes used as a sort of 
second drawing-room, the breeches of 
two six-pounders rested. And when 
a battle-call was sounded, barefooted, 
shirtless men would stream into the 
cabins and take possession of these 
guns, the ammunition carriages would 
roll in the heavy shells and ammunition 
eases, and the admiral’s home would be 
converted into a veritable pandemonium. 
Just off one side of this general recep- 
tion-room, which in times of peace is 
undoubtedly very attractive and pretty, 
was the one little spot which had some 
semblance of the real terra firma home. 
Here was the little brass bedstead, with 
snowy white linen and coverlet, a skin 
rug on the floor, a cheval glass and 
dresser in mahogany, and separated 
from this room by an attractive portiére, 
a perfectly appointed little bathroom. 

Beside the bed in the admiral’s private 
cabin stood a tiny table, and here and 
on the dresser and walls were the sou- 
venirs of his home and family; photo- 
graphs of his wife and children, of his 
daughter’s country place, where they 
had all spent so many delightful hours; 
a few choice books—for the admiral is a 
constant reader and a fine linguist, so 
that literature of various countries was 
continually at hand—and a few little 
treasures, such as are always deemed 
necessary to man’s comfort and happi- 
ness by the women who love him. 

It was in the big cabin where the 
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ADMIRAL SCHLEY AND HIS GRANDSON 


admiral dined, and here in solitary state, 
with the grim implements of war sur- 
rounding him, and alone, as naval eti- 
quette demands, unless some officers 
from another ship and of equal rank 
should come aboard, his personal ser- 
vants waited upon him. 

I saw him just before he started for 
the South American station after the 
war, and his quarters on the cruiser 
Chicago were certainly much pleasanter 
than those he had had during the war 
aboard the Brooklyn. The cabin was 
prettily adorned, very much as a draw- 
ing-room would have been in a small 
private house, except that it was arranged 
so as to be used bothas a dining-room and 
adrawing-room. The woodwork was in 
earved mahogany; the bedroom and 
bathroom were in white enamel. The 
cushioned settles in the bedroom were in 
light blue velours, and those in the mahog- 
any cabin inadeep, warmred. Beautiful 
rugs, handsome pictures, and rich hang- 
ings made it cozy and homelike. There 


were no guns in this cabin, and electric 
lights, veiled in soft-colored silks, shed 
a soft radiance over the compartments. 
There were electric fans to make it toler- 
able in the southern climate to which he 
was going, and every modern appliance 
in the store-rooms and galleys. 

From all this the admiral has returned. 
Last summer he spent with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. G. M. Stuart Wortley, at 
Saugatuck, Connecticut, in a delightful 
cottage looking out over the Sound; and 
if anything were needed to demonstrate 
that this man, adored by the people, is 
a home-lover, it would be to see him on 
the porch or on the lawn of this house, 
playing with his little grandson, or in 
the drawing-room on a rainy day, con- 
tentedly enjoying a book. 

It may be said that Mrs. Wortley’s 
cottage is, up to this time, the admiral’s 
only real home since the delightful boy- 
hood days spent in the old homestead 
near Fredericksburg. Yet, as I have 
before said, in all the days that have 
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THE ARCHITECT IN FICTION 


intervened, he has naturally accumulated 
the things that will make his house the 
house beautiful, for, build as we may, 
pay as we will for decorations and deco- 
rators, that home only is complete which 
has within it the things which mark the 
passage of years, and especially the 
successes which we have made. And in 
the latter, Admiral Schley is especially 
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rich, for ‘the list includes swords of 
honor, medals galore, watches from ad- 
miring constituencies, souvenirs of his 
many battles, photographs, paintin:s 
and engravings of notable events in his 
notable career, and book after book 
of priceless letters of commendation 
from citizens, states, and municipal- 
ities. 








THE ARCHITECT IN FICTION 
BY A. E. STREET 


HE public, as represented by the 
writers who cater for it, declines 
to take architects at their own 
valuation. This may be due in 
part to that honorable backwardness in 
the parade of their virtues which distin- 
guishes the upper orders of the craft. 
It is the weaker brethren who fill the eye 
and come naturally to be accepted as 
representative of their betters; but the 
truth is that vice has an attractiveness 
which is denied to mere humdrum well- 
doing, and appeals irresistibly to. the 
love of the picturesque in the man of 
letters. 

The time-honored figure of Pecksniff is 
acase in point. As complete an artist in 
his own line as Michael Angelo or Count 
Fosco, the most strait-laced among us 
feels the charm of his personality, and 
would not have it abated by a jot; our 
only regret is that we have to share his 
reflected infamy with the land-survey- 
ors, for, though it is true that his brass- 
plate bore nothing but the simple words 
‘*Pecksniff, Architect,’’ his cards, as 
Dickens tells us, had the added legend, 
‘‘and Land-surveyor,’’ and the moral 
obliquities which are so dear to us be- 
long to them equally with ourselves. 

Pecksniff, as every one will remember, 
confined himself strictly to the develop- 
mept of one side of architectural craft; 
of architecture as a mere business he 
recked nothing, and he would have 
known exactly how to regard those who 
debate the futile question whether it is a 
profession or an art. He would have 


pitied even more than he contemned 
them. His bitterest enemy could not 
have called him a professional man 
unless it was because he made profes- 
sions which he did not carry out. He 
kept no ghost to take the burden of work 
off his shoulders; he had never even 
stooped to undertake any so far as was 
known, but in the exploitation of pupils 
even to so small a detail as the absorp- 
tion of all silver-mounted instruments, 
in the sympathetic recognition of the 
inexhaustible possibilities of Salisbury 
Cathedral, in the minute portrayal of 
which building a long succession of 
young gentlemen had spent years 
of fruitful pupilage, in these respects he 
was greatness itself. His scope was 
narrow, however, and to this extent 
Dickens was merciful; he left the larger 
part of the architectural field untouched. 
So far as he was concerned, architects in 
their other relations might have been 
immaculate, but if the public wanted 
undeceiving on this point, others have 
been very ready to do it. 

Daudet, for instance, in ‘‘L’Immor- 
tel,’’ gives us quite a different type. 
This is the young man of fashion, the 
boulevardier Paul Astier, whose notori- 
ous indifference and idleness at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts did not prevent his dis- 
playing skill, sympathy, and imagination 
in his work. His ghost was a certain 
sculptor who was rich in all that Astier 
wanted, and Astier wanted much. He 
was in fact a cold, calculating miscreant 
and an architect. Fatal conjunction! 
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Then there is, of course, the Restoration 
fiend, for whom the brilliant M. Anatole 
France is responsible. M. Quatrebarbe, 
“diocesan architect, pupil of Viollet-le- 
Due,’’ the victim of many a barbed shaft 
at the hands of his creator, is the 
offender. To him enters a _ certain 
Baron, who puts into his hands the res- 
toration of his castle, a building marked 
at once by dignity and charm, and only 
asking to be preserved from further 
decay. M. Quatrebarbe ‘“‘took out all 
the old stones, and replaced them by 
new.”’ This is an unkind cut, but per- 
haps M. France knows Pierrefonds. 

The catalogue of crime might be pro- 
longed indefinitely. The jaded profes- 
sional man in one of those rare moments 
when the old Adam is too strong for him 
picks up a casual novel from the table, 
and a minute later his cheek is smarting 


under the lash. The clever author of 
‘‘John-a-Dreams,’’ for instance, &@ propos 
de bottes, provides one of these little 
surprises. Here is the passage. ‘‘The 
loving work and prayer of genera- 
tions had been put into the cathe- 


dral which furnished the model. The 
copy had been done in a hurry. The 
architect had made money; the con- 
tractor had made a good deal of money. 
The work had been scamped.’’ Your 
architect is a shady fellow and his pec- 
cadillos are legion, but it is not quite 
clear of what crime Mr. Sturgis accuses 
him. His task had been to boil down a 
Continental cathedral into a cheap town 
church. To have undertaken the solu- 
tion of this problem at all shows that he 
was not a man to strain at gnats. If the 
“‘eopy was done in a hurry,’’ it was no 
doubt because the client, as his manner 
is, wanted to eliminate time. If he 
made money—well! even architects, 
perhaps mistakenly, think it necessary 
to support life. If collusion with the 
contractor is suggested, it may chari- 
tably be ascribed to brain exhaustion. 
Disraeli suggested that an architect 
wanted shooting occasionally, and death 
is indeed better than vilification. Kill 
us; but spare, oh spare, our characters! 

In one book only so far as the present 
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writer knows does an author show us an 
architect’s sunny as well as his shady 
side. This is Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
delightful ‘‘A Laodicean.’’ The hero, 
George Somerset, for an architect is 
actually east for the part of jeune premier, 
is a student of a somewhat dilettante 
type. We find him sketching and meas- 
uring the half-ruined castle of a young 
and attractive heiress, and growing 
every day more engrossed in his double 
pursuit. The lady is ambitious of re- 
building the ruined wing of the castle, 
and has informally confided the work to 
the local man, a Mr. Havill, who com- 
bines architecture with other kindred 
pursuits. Havill meets Somerset at 
lunch, and some excellent fooling en- 
sues. Havill’s ignorance of dates and 
styles lands him in morasses into which 
Somerset is cruel enough to thrust him 
deeper. The lady, who has been much 
impressed by the latter’s erudition, begs 
him to undertake the work himself. 
Professional etiquette forbids, but he 
suggests a competition between Havill 
and himself, to be decided by three 
assessors nominated by the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
from their body. The lady finds the 
plan delightful, and the rivals buckle to 
their work. Havill feels that the battle 
is lost before it is begun, and is advised 
by the villain of the piece to consult 
Somerset’s plans, which is not difficult, 
as they are in an office in the castle. 
Havill yields, sees the masterliness of 
Somerset’s conception, applauds, and 
makes it his own. The plans are sent 
in, and the assessors, wily as the serpent 
or innocent as the dove, declare them- 
selves unable to separate the competi- 
tors. ‘‘The plans are singularly equal 
and singularly good.’’ Singularly in- 
deed! Later on, when Somerset, who 
has completed a considerable part of the 
work, retires and is succeeded by Havill, 
the latter is not inecommoded in the 
least by having to reconcile Somerset’s 
plan with his own. The competition by 
many men is relegated to the obscurity 
of their pet Inferno, and in such an 
instance would deserve its fate. 
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COIS MILLET 


Born 1815; Diep 1875 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


de Barbizon.’’ In America we dis- 

tinguish him by the title ‘‘Millet of 

the Angelus.’’ It is quite probable, 
however, that his best known picture is 
not the finest work of his life. ‘The 
School of Barbizon,’’ a term familiar to 
all, shares with the other appellation, 
‘‘The School of 1830,’’ the right to dis- 
tinguish a group of painters which cre- 
ated a revolution in the art of France. 
Barbizon is the name of a village on the 
borders of the forest of Fontainebleau, 
about two hours by rail to the south of 
Paris, where some of these artists lived 
in quiet communion with a very beauti- 
ful and unspoiled stretch of Mother 
Earth, and painted pictures of the land- 
scape, or of the simple peasants tilling 
the soil thereabouts. The fresh minds 
of these men evolved a rugged art which 
was not of the sort then in vogue. They 
overthrew formalism in a large measure, 
and despised the soulless polish of the 
then accepted school. 

In 1830, Diaz was twenty-three years 
old; Troyon was twenty; Rousseau was 
eighteen; Jules Dupré was eighteen; 
Millet was fifteen; Daubigny was thir- 
teen. None of these talented men, who 
exerted such an influence, had the pecu- 
liarities of temperament and genius 
which made Millet the most marked of 
the coterie. 

All French artists admit that the Eng- 
lishman, Constable (1776-1836)—a very 
original man who practiced his land- 
seape art for a term of years in France— 
was the father of the Barbizon school. 
An old-fashioned historian, Spooner, 
says of him, ‘‘His pictures are in a very 
peculiar style, and must be considered 
as the production of an eccentric artist, 
who rejected all the usages of the best 
masters.’’ Thus must original genius 
forever fight for the right to ignore the 
traditions of the respectables, and thus 
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will respectability forever be the enemy 
of spontaneity. It was the entrenched 
army of ‘‘respectables’’ which fought 
Millet and the others of his ilk at the 
annual salon for many years. His art 
was counted unworthy because it had not 
on that wedding garment suited to the 
formalities of the aristocratic home of 
art. It is an old story, this one of the 
chaining of Genius to the car of Good 
Form; one that has been told over and 
over since Egypt first began to give us 
history. 

Constable was never quite appreciated 
in his own country, but the wide-awake 
youth of France quickly saw his genius 
and commenced to follow his lead, which 
eventually produced the movement we 
are considering. Constable painted real 
light and its reflections, real air and the 
wind that its movement made. The 
respectable classicists thought nothing 
of all this, but strove only to draw beau- 
tiful forms and reduce nature to refined 
proportions. These artificialists were 
noble artists, but they never by any 
chance let themselves out. Everything 
must be ruleful or else it could not be 
admitted to the select circle of what they 
called ‘‘art.’’ 

The expression ‘‘School of 1830’’ finds 
its raison d’étre in the revolution of that 
date which placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne of France, and opened the move- 
ment towards the advancement of the 
middle classes to a position which made 
them the patrons of art, instead of the 
aristocrats exclusively, who demanded 
the orderly classics already spoken of. 
But the change was slow, as it usually 
is in all that pertains to art, so that for 
a long time the best pupil of David, 
Ingres, ruled the salon with an unyield- 
ing severity which admitted no art 
but ‘‘the art.’’ Landscape-painting was 
considered as unworthy, and pictures of 
ordinary domestic life (genre painting) 
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were held in contempt. One of these 
orderly artists wrote to his fellow-classi- 
cists, ‘‘These men actually paint as their 
fancy dictates.’’ 

In 1824 Constable and Bonington, 
with other English landscape-painters, 
held an important exhibition in Paris, 
and stirred up much discussion and 


opposition. This was the entering 
wedge, and it needed an invasion of 
foreigners to break through the hard 
crust of the established usage and let in 
a little of the water of life. Decamps 


(1803-1860) felt the freshness, as he was 
a man of great ability who had little 


feeling for the beautiful hardness of 
Ingres and his clique, who reduced 
people and costumes to the texture of 


carved ivory, and attitudes to the pose of 
Greek statues. Decamps was a painter 
of light for the sake of light itself. He 
had the sense of grace, but not of for- 
malism. He fought a long time for his 
rights, but at last surrendered to Ingres 
and attempted to make classical pictures 
with the result that he lived to detest 
his own painting and died a soured man. 
He was not without honors either, be- 
cause his talent was great. He once said 
to Millet, who was tranquilly enjoying 
his poverty and his liberty down in the 
village of Barbizon far from the tur- 
moil, ‘‘How lucky you are, Millet; you 
can do just as you please.’’ 

These were the conditions which con- 
fronted the little group of rebels, whose 
names have been stated, as they grew up 
from youth to manhood, and formed 
what we know as the Barbizon school. 

But we must step back again and 
study a bit of history in order to more 
fully understand the situation. David 
was the court painter of Napoleon I. 
He was a Tzar, and a man of genius gone 
wrong. His figures were all tinted mar- 
ble statues. Every one else had to make 
the same sort of cold correctness, or go 
without honors, as David ruled the art 
world. He had a pupil and a young 
competitor who in turn came to power. 
Ingres, already spoken of, was the con- 
forming pupil, and Delacroix was the 
competitor. Delacroix would not make 
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statues in paint, even to please David, 
but insisted upon abundant action and 
the use of all the color his feelings dic- 
tated. He was a'romantic painter, not 
a dry and elegant classicist. Another 
young artist, about the same age and 
like minded, was Delaroche. 

When the young man, Millet, came to 
Paris, he went to the studio of Delaroche, 
who was a popular instructor, as a stu- 
dent, because Ingres’s style offended his 
sense of the fitness of things. But his 
stay here was not long either. His was 
a very peculiar genius, not easily fit- 
ted to any existing conditions. Millet 
found more suitable surroundings in 
another studio where there was a model 
posing, but no special criticism, and he 
worked sufficiently long here to disci- 
pline himself in drawing, though he loved 
better to spend his hours in the Louvre 
galleries and in the reading-room of the 
library of St. Genevieve. It must not 
be imagined that he came to Paris in 
total ignorance of his art; already in 
his native province he had received much 
schooling. 

Millet was not as other men are. Had 
he never painted a picture, his genius 
would have shone forth in some form. 
Timid and sensitive, fearing criticism, 
but still courageous to obstinacy, he was 
an example of that force and freshness 
which the children of the soil often 
mauifest, that which has so many times 
saved nations in hours of great peril. 

He was religiously brought up, but 
that does not signify as much as some 
would have us believe, because all youths 
of his province were similarly trained. 
From earliest boyhood his mind was 
peculiar; alert to all impressions of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. It is 
needless to say that at the earliest 
moment he used a pencil so well that all 
wondered, because all artistic talent 
shows forth very early. But it was 
wonderful that he should, as a small 
boy, so admire all beautiful and noble 
things, and that he should learn Latin 
from the parish priest when all the other 
boys were amusing themselves. When 
quite young, he read his Virgil and 
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other serious books, learned to write 
like an educated man, without any mis- 
takes in spelling, a very remarkable 
circumstance for a peasant. When he 
arrived in Paris, and examined the flood 
of pictures with which the city was inun- 
dated, he found almost every one of 
them insincere. This verdant boy, 
nearly beside himself with homesick- 
ness, could not endure the tyranny of 
the artistic formulas insisted upon by 
masters and fellow-students, and he 
shrank from ridicule like a girl. 

He was only fairly well equipped in 
the matter of technique, and never was 
better than an amateur dauber in the 
estimation of the highly trained artists 
who had submitted to years of drill. In 
truth, his technique is only endurable 
because so well expressing the man’s 
individuality, and so flavored with the 
soil from which he sprang. Even the 
painters least inclined to follow the dic- 
tates of the ivory-texture painters looked 
askance at this man of untidy habits and 
ealled his work ‘‘dirty.’” No wonder 
that the salon jury turned him down, 
the more so as he drew so clumsily, and 
insisted on giving them those lumpy 
peasants, instead of the beautiful and 
graceful figures which alone were con- 
sidered worthy to be called ‘‘art.’’ 
Also, we must remember that it is from 
the revolution that these Barbizon men 
created, that we, at this day, have ac- 
quired a fondness for the rude handling 
now so common, which certainly gives 
life and vibration where was once only 
fine mechanical finish. We love 1t now, 
because we have discovered its worth. 
Millet was looked upon as a low-down 
painter of genre, something not to be 
forgiven, as all the art had to be aristo- 
cratic and stilted. 

Millet was not a ‘‘naturalist’’; he 
never made a figure with that peculiar 
feeling for the exact movement so often 
foupd in the works of the Spanish paint- 
ers, and in many another’s since. He 
looked about at people in motion, and 
caught the action fairly well, but far 
from accurately. Probably more exact- 
ness would have been a detriment, de- 
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tracting from that spiritual grandeur, 
the glory of his art. ‘‘Cleverness’’ 
would not have been good in one of 
those rude poems of pastoral pathos. 
That dark figure which strides across 
the plowed field at dawn, and sows the 
seed which the fowls may devour before 
it germinates, would not be bettered by 
‘good painting.’’ That story of faith 
in the God of quickening showers is 
better told in a few simple blotches, not 
too much worked over. 

His famous ‘‘Angelus’’ gives us two 
figures that scarcely would bear the 
criticism of the schoolman, but the very 
stiffness adds to their dignity. Had the 
attitudes been more elastic, and the 
clothes properly wrinkled, some monu- 
mental qualities might have escaped us. 
There is a fine glow of light in the pic- 
ture, which seems to permeate every 
part, and it is a superb example of the 
art of picture-making—of creating an 
efiget of great space@n a small canvas. 
It is pretty safe to assért that the ‘“‘Glean- 
ers’’ is the best painting that Millet 
ever made; that is, judging from the 
point of view of simple picture-making. 

It has been declared (and disputed) 
that Millet’s best work is to be found in 
his loose and simple charcoal and crayon 
drawings retouched with pastel. In my 
own judgment this is true. He was too 
bad a technician in oils to secure mys- 
tery without overworking his paint, but 
in this slight medium his thought was 
quickly set down, his labor light, and 
that suggestiveness which is the soul of 
his effect an inevitable result. There 
is something exquisitely refined in these 
slight drawings, which escapes in his 
oils. The ‘“‘Angelus’’ is a literary pic- 
ture—somewhat; it is saved from the 
usual maledictions hurled at ‘‘story pic- 
tures’’ because so delicately managed in 
the matter of anecdote. He only hints 
at the moral, not insisting too much. 
All his art is like that—suggestive 
rather than forced. 

Every one knows that Millet painted 
nudes in the early part of his career. 
He had not found his vocation, and did 
what he thought would bring the neces- 
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sary bread to his family. I have seen 
some of those nudes; they are not the 
ivory dolls usually considered the proper 
thing, but real nude women posed in the 
open air in some garden, as the habit is 
in France. Nothing could be more 
subtle than the true lights of the sky on 
the flesh, the easy naturalness of the 
positions, and the extraordinary inno- 


cence of the whole effect. No painter 
whom I can remember has done any- 
thing more lovable, none so free from 
affectations. I wish that he had never 


ceased to make them. That story of his 
standing on the street and hearing some 
one say that Millet painted only nudes— 
the remark which hurt his feelings—is 
only an illustration of the character of 
the man. He was always touchy about 
implied criticism, and many of the events 
of his life were shaped by little cireum- 


stances like that. The French do not 
look upon nude pictures as we Americans 
do. It was only the sting of an implied 


fault which drove him out of his position, 
and made him resolve no more to paint 
nudes. It does show forth the nobility 
of his character, inasmuch as all sensi- 
tiveness as to right doing is an evidence 
of largeness of soul. His prompt reso- 
lution to get out of something that might 
possibly be a bad business revealed the 
manper of man that he was. 

It is needless to tell that Millet was 
born on a little farm in the north of 
France; that he grubbed, sweat, and 
learned Latin until he was a man grown: 
or that he studied with various minor 
painters, made portraits, and secured a 
good deal of local reputation before 
going to Paris. Every one knows these 
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things, and every one knows that he was 
so poor that he went down to Barbizon 
for economy’s sake, intending to stay a 
little while. He painted peasants be- 
eause they were cheap models. As the 
months passed by, the subjects pleased 
him, because he was a peasant and felt 
the poetry of the life about him—felt 
the pathos of the toiler’s lot. Gay and 
frivolous Paris was not for such severe 
and innocent men ashe. A lover of the 
soil, he remained innocent to the end 
of his life, and as sincere as the rocks of 
the forest, as free as its air and sun- 
shine. 

Though little thought of by the multi- 
tude, there was always a small company 
of men who appreciated his greatness 
and sounded his praise. Fortunately 
the good man lived to see his own justi- 
fication, and to taste the sweets of a 
universal appreciation. Poverty fled 
from his hearth as old age made the 
chimney-corner a necessity. Do not 
bewail the fate which made him wait 
patiently all those years, in poverty, the 
eoming of the glory. It is enough that 
this son of the spirit world, unlike the 
multitude, had the opportunity to live 
in the land of dreams all his life, and 
to enjoy to his fill the outpourings of 
his own noble soul. How dare any 
man try to be an artist who is not will- 
ing to be one for art’s own sake. 

So Millet died, and his admirers 
eaused the similitude of his handsome 
peasant face to be cut in the side of a 
forest boulder, cheek to cheek with 
Rousseau’s, his lifelong comrade, and 
the picture dealers at once mounted the 
price of his works to unheard-of figures. 














SOME WESTERN BOOK-PLATES 


BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 


HE book-plates most highly valued number,and ’ 3 " 
today by American collectors therefore Stoney ZLPIZR 
are those produced before and rare, and be- 
during the Revolutionary War. cause they 
Prominent families of the south, as well are exam- 
as of New England, used these labels ples of the 
denoting book ownership, but the north- taste and 
ern plates, while inferior to those im- workman- 
ported from London by the southerners, ship of our 
are of greater interest than the 
latter, because they are examples 
of native skill both in engrav- 
ing and in copper-plate printing. 

Book - plates signed by 
Hurd, Thomas Johnson, 
Turner, Dawkins, the elder 
Maverick, or Paul Revere, of 
Revolutionary fame, are ver- 
itable treasures to any col- 
lector. Some of them show 
little originality in design; 
many when compared with 
the work of the English the lead in making and 
artisans seem crude in ex- using book-plates, the 
ecution, but because they west, with characteristic 
are comparatively few in HENRY PRESTON CHiLD push and energy, is mak- 

ing up for lost time. 
There are now but few important 
cities west of Chicago without local 
designers and engravers; and the 
book-plate, or to use the more dis- 
tinctive term, the ex libris, is becom- 
ing each succeeding year more in 
evidence. 

Believing that the time may come 
when these first works shall, like the 
early: plates of New England, have 
a more than intrinsic value, we add a 
brief chapter to the existing litera- 
ture of ex libris to show examples of 
work done by western designers and 
engravers. 

Young as are the cities represent- 
ed—Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, and Lawrence—the 
designers and engravers whose work 
is reproduced are western either by 
-JHOW-MOMHOS-ONY A birth or education. Several are 
women who are doing serious work 











forebears, they have come 

to be of great value. 
Though the south and 

New England have taken 
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prof 


ist - arti- 
sans. 

In Mir 
neapolis, 
Miss Mary 
Moulton 
Cheney 
finds great 
pleasure n 
this branch 
of desig 
She. is 
advocate of 
simplicity, 
but her 








work shows much origi- 
nality and strength. 
The Cohen plate is in- 


teresting. The word 
“Cohen” signifies 


priest, or rabbi, and the 
design shows the hands 
in the form of the Jew- 
ish benediction. The 
Semple plates designed 
by her are very appro- 








priate for the 
books of a 
university 
man and a 
college girl. 
The Langdon 
plateisalsoby 
Miss Cher ; 

Miss Mar- 
garet Heisser 
has made 
some excel] 
lent designs. 
Her own 
plate, show- 
ing the Egyp- 
tian searab, is 
in colors and 
is a very in- 
teresting bit 
of work 


The plate 
of Miss 
Harrison 
was de- 
signed by 
Miss Hope 
McDonald 
and is 
chaste and 
beautiful, 
while the 
design on 
the Dailey 
plate, by 
Miss Eliza- 
bethChant, 
who has 


one, but 
simply 
adopted 
the coat of 
arms of the 
first Child 
families 
who immi- 
grated to 
this coun- 
try, adding 
his name. 
Another 
advocateof 
simplicity 
in design 
is Miss 
Mary E. 
J. Colter, 
of St. Paul. 
Her work 
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much originality in her 
designs, is very clever. 

In Kansas City the 
books in at least five 
private libraries are 
marked by ex libris. 
Mr. Child says, concern- 
ing his mark, that he 
did not try to originate 
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hasalsothe 
charm of 
purity and 
freshness, 
while the 
accom- 
panying 
mottoes 
show care 
and fitness 
in selec- 
tion. The 
work of 
this de- 
signer re- 
ceived mer- 
ited praise 
at the re- 
cent exhibition of the Minneapolis Arts 
and Crafts Society. 

Dr. Arthur W. Clark, of Lawrence, 
is an enthusiastic collector of ex libris, 
and really a clever designer, though he 
does the work for his friends only, and 
asa pastime. The Flint and the 
Macomb plates are his, as are sev- 
eral others which will be seen to 
bear his initials. Dr. Clark’s 
own plate has a unique design 
and a suggestive motto. 

The Willis plate is a good 
example of the picture plate, 


Sans souci, si sans six sows: 
C'est le passepartout qui 
passe partout. 




































with the design. The plate with 
the French motto is printed in 
red and black, and its simplicity 
is very attractive. The play 
upon words is lost in trans- 


and the motto is in keeping Baul Beresfords lation, but it may be put 
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into English rhyme thus: 


Without money—with- 
out care, 

This is passport every- 
where. 
This brief 

paper does 
not claim to 
show the 
possessions 
of the west 
in ex libris, / 
but to rep- 4 
resent fairly 
the work of 
western de- 
signers and 
engravers 
for western 
collectors. 
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‘T \WO causes, most unlikely to 
change, tend to make the pro 
duction of good: table-linen in 

the United States impossible: the 
high price of labor and our unfavorable 
climate. For the flax, to be well adapted 
to this purpose, must grow in a climate 

moist and cool, and be manipulated by a 

peasant class content to labor unceas- 

ingly, live sparingly, and be but 
rewarded for its pains. While 


American farming class in rainy weather 


has few practical resources for manual 
occupation, the Russian peasant ean at 
least set the spinning-wheel in motion, 
and weave the Russian crash dear to the 
thrifty housewife desirous of a well 


*The publishers wish to acknowledge the court 
essrs. Marshall Field & Company in furnishing t 
illustrations for this article. 
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stocked butler’s pantry. Nothing is so 
excellent for wiping dishes, yet the cost 
of production with that of placing it in 
our market must not greatly exceed that 
of the perishable American stuff. 

We have as yet no national pride in 
the production of artistic linens. France 
is without a peer in this respect; for 
while Holland produces the best flax, and 
her spinners, working in damp cellars, 
weave a lace thread so fine that it cannot 
be spun except by an exquisite sense of 
touch, France adds to her general excel- 
lence in these purely mechanical details 
an artistic fitness in designing which 
places her linen manufactures in the 
very front rank of the world’s produce. 
But she must still pay tribute to Flan- 
ders, for though her choicest designs are 
works of art copied from her own beau- 
tiful satins and bro- 
cades, her best work- 
men are her Flemish 
inhabitants. The Low 
Countries produce 
comparatively little 
linen, but that of very 
good quality. Scot- 
land is no mean rival, 
while Bavarian fiax is 
well known, and Sax- 
ony can show excellent 
examples of hand- 
made linen. That de- 
corated with Slavian 
lace, the work of the 
peasants, is one of the 
most interesting sorts 
shown in the shops, 
very durable and of 
rich artistic design. 

The history of the 
linen industry in Ire- 
land has about it some- 
thing both pathetic and 
irritating. The Irish 
soil and climate are 
such that no better 
linen can be produced 
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than from their bogs and fogs. No 
longer than half a century ago Ireland 
held her own among the nations mak- 
ing the term ‘‘Irish linen’’ synonymous 
with perfection in the art. But when 
the manufacture of cotton became so 
extensive that it inevitably competed 
with linen as a textile for both personal 
and household use, the Irish producers, 
far from being stimulated to further 
effort, at once gave up the fight, ceased 
to grow flax or weave with their former 
vigor, complaining that the industry 
no longer paid. There are now large 
districts in Ireland running to waste 
which are so perfectly adapted to the 
growth of flax that it is estimated they 
would yield nearly a thousand dollars 
per acre if scientifically brought under 
cultivation; yet not enough flax is now 
grown in Ireland to keep the mills of 
Dublin alone in motion. 

In the palmy days of the linen indus- 
try in Ireland—the days of handicraft— 
the French influence 
was felt in its devel- 
opment through the 
emigrationof French 
settlers to certain 
parts of tlge country. 
One of. these who 
settled west of Bel- 
fast is especially 
noted for the effect 
of his taste and skill 
on all the country 
round about. The 
tradition of his taste 
yet lingers in the 
district, and it re- 
quires but a little 
stretch of the im- 
agination to con- 
clude that the union 
of the fleur-de-lis 
and shamrock, which 
forms one of the 
most popular designs 
on embroidered Irish 
linens of to-day, is 
more or less trace- 
able to similar influ- 
ences. 


In out-of-the-way corners of Ireland 
may still be found artisans, ‘‘unspotted 
by the world,’’ whose flax is actually 
rotted by submersion in a bog, the action 
of whose soft water is to separate the 
useful fiber from the woody waste part, 
whose bleaching is done with patient 
watchfulness upon some verdant bleach- 
ing lawn, and whose scutching or clean- 
ing is a slow, hand process, followed by 
a laborious drawing of the prepared fiber 
over combs of different degrees of coarse- 
ness, known as heckling. Next the spin- 
ners, working in some dark corner of 
the thatched cottage, draw out threads of 
varying fineness, and the weavers com- 
plete a process whose result is incom- 
parably superior to even the best of the 
machine-made linens. 

But deleterious chemicals and the hum 
of machinery have replaced all this in 
most parts of the manufacturing world— 
dry spinning for the coarser and wet 
spinning for the finer sorts of linen. 
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The latter is accomplished by the use of 
hot water during the spinning process. 
It is inevitable that even Russia, which 
produces by far the greatest quantity of 


raw material now in use, should soon 
feel, with the invasion of railroads, the 
cumpetition of cotton and of machinery. 
It is the melancholy history of such com- 
petition that the home industry flags for 


a time, but it is surely to be hoped that 
the national struggle for commercial 
supremacy which opens the century may 
make for the improvement rather than 
the deterioration of table-linen. 

In the United States the climate and 
soil are such that flax is chiefly grown 
for seed. Itis said that our excessive 
heat ripens the flax too suddenly for the 
fiber; that the soil, which must be dry 
and loamy, yet not too dry, is not right 
that the water needed in the process is, 
in this country, unfit foruse. Yet, with 


the characteristic enterprise of the nation 
taken into account, it is not impossible 
that these unfavorable conditions may be 
overcome. F'rom the artistic standpoint, 
the subject of good American table- 
linen has already been approached. We 
have a growing influence in the right 
direction in the various schools of design 
throughout the country. These not only 
develop the public taste, but educate 
skilful designers. Miss Glenrose Bell, 
for example, designing table-linen ex- 
clusively for one establishment, shows 
artistic qualities of a high order. 
Though most foreign manufacturers 
employ their own designers, the accom- 
panying illustrations are of designs by 


Miss Bell, two of which are not yet upon 
the market. 
The Deerfield, Massachusetts, blue 


and-white linens, copying the patterns 
of colonial ware in conventional design, 
and executed under the auspices of the 
Deerfield Arts and Crafts Society, have 
already been noticed in these columns. 
Their effect in the development of taste 
is not easily estimated. Not only does 
the society employ for its embroidery 


the idle moments of the New England 
women, but the foreigners who have 
invaded New England have also been 
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pressed into the service, and the demand 
for these linens is widespread. The 
embroidery thread is dyed at Deerfield. 
Though the coloring was formerly con- 
fined to blue and white, the scheme has 
recently been varied by the introduction 
of a shade of pale pink. 

There is perhaps no department of 
housekeeping which appeals so strongly 
to the householder as that of the linen- 
press. Surely there is no more certain 
test of the taste of the mistress, and also 
be it whispered of the purse of the mas- 
ter, than the beauty and quality of the 
table-linen. For excellence of design 
and absolute spotlessness are secured 
with difficulty, and the exquisite fineness, 
which is the only test of durability, is 
dearly bought. Simplicity works won- 
ders, however, in the appearance of the 
table, and the purchaser of moderate 
means, if unable to find choice new pat- 
terns in the less expensive qualities, will 
be wise to confine herself to the perfectly 
plain linen cloth, whose beauty is in its 
perfect laundering, or to the conven- 
tional stock patterns of fleur-de-lis, 
snowdrop, or simple bars and checks, 
which can always be easily replenished, 
and have the solid merit of being wholly 
unpretentious. 

For the fuller purse, yet still not hope- 
lessly costly, there are beautiful patterns 
of tulips, roses, or carnations, scattered 
at infrequent intervals or clustered round 
the border over a plain background. 
Still more effective, though requiring 
a larger surface for its development, 
is a large palm pattern, not the Per- 
sian palm, but the raffia, many-fingered 
leaf. Conventional patterns are usually 
excellent, but these also can only be seen 
to good advantage ona longtable. Even 
the most captious taste will find unex- 
ceptionable the cloth and napkins of 
perfectly plain linen with machine, or 
still better, hand, hemstitched border. 
This lends itself well to the display of 
elaborate glass or table ware, or if the 
latter is not liked, may be relieved of its 
plainness by any preferred floral deco- 
ration. Embroidered cloths are not 
much in vogue at present, the fashion 
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only permitting a monogram or crest on 
the corner of each napkin, with one of 
larger size near one end of the table- 
cloth. Let the purchaser beware of 
fringed cloths, for they are most disap- 
pointing after the first few visits to the 
laundry. 

For breakfast, luncheon, and informal 
teas, the bare table with doilies is often 
preferred. In summer the effect is espe- 
cially charming, cool, and dainty, with 
a desirable air of having been obtained 
without the expenditure of too much 
labor. Here, too, the range of choice 
is wide. The most serviceable patterns 
have a simple edge of scalloped em- 
broidery relieved on the inner side by 
rows of embroidered dots, and a simple 
hemstitching is always good for every- 
day use. We import from Madeira some 
charming doilies embroidered in stiletto 
designs like those on French handker- 
chiefs, yet those humane persons who 
object to articles made by poorly paid 
workmen may be 
warned off from these 
by the fact that the 
pay of the nuns or 
peasants who produce 
them rarely exceeds 
four cents a day. 
There is indeed some- 
thing touching in the 
laborious poverty of 
which much of our 
foreign embroidered 
linen is the outcome. 
A long scarf, with 
less style about it 
than the round cen- 
terpiece, yet likely to 
be chosen by many 
a conservative dame, 
represents the com- 
bined labors of an en- 
tire German family. 
Its border is hem- 
stitched by one, its de- 
sign executed by an- 
other, the embroider- 
ing is accomplished 
at odd moments by 
any one who can seize 





the time from other duties. The result, 
though not without the beauty Ruskin 
designates as an idea of power, the ex- 
pression of the amount of labor the 
production cost, is yet a bit pathetic 
in its lack of unity. The coloring is too 
various, the stitches too irregular, for 
artistic beauty. 

The Japanese training in the esthetic 
sense is nowhere more evident than in 
the sharp contrast to the German work 
shown in their table-doilies. It is with 
regret that one sees in very recent impor- 
tation of tableware from Japan hideous 
imitations of German work which show 
the influence of its cheaper, coarser 
ideals. Indeed, it is said that money 
can be so quickly made by catering to 
this lower German taste that any good 
piece of Japanese work is likely to be 
enhanced in value many times within a 
short term of years. The devout ad- 
mirer of Japanese embroidery can only 
pray that its producers may long escape 
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what can only by a stretch of courtesy 
be called civilization. 

At present the doilies show in their 
rich and dignified designs such typical 
Japanese flowers as the wistaria, chrys- 


anthemum, and cherry blossom, their 
workmanship being in silk or linen 
thread on Chinese linen exquisitely fine. 
The painstaking labor must have been 


executed with some degree of love of the 
work, for the flowers stand out from the 
linen as if gently laid upon it for pure 
pleasure in the admirable effect. One 
or two patterns may be seen from 
American designs. A rose, showing 
leaves and stems in an intricate pattern, 
lacks, when compared with the purely 
Japanese work, a certain something as 
subtle and indescribable as the aroma of 
the flower itself. Old China yet bran- 


dishes the cloven hoof of barbarism, for 
the dragon still rears its head on most 
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of the few examples of the linen em- 
broiderer’s art which reach this country. 

However fine the Mexican drawn- 
work—and most of it is as exquisite as 
that from Japan—the judicious buyer of 
such luxuries will do well to consider 
the Japanese work favorably whatever 
the difference in price, since it excels the 
Mexican in durability. Here, too, the 
Irish crochet compares well with many 
of the lace-like effects so popular for this 
purpose. It has, indeed, a certain look 
of coarseness, yet when closely exam- 
ined, this is seen to be rather the effect 
of many close stitches giving weight and 
flatness when in use; and it has a most 
serviceable strength. The cloths are 
nearly always round, and prettier used 
on a round table, but the square patterns 
may be found in Irish work if one is 
willing to spend money for the more 
expensive torchon lace, which is some- 
what daintier, 
though very strong. 

By far the most 
desirable linen for 
those with loose 
purse-strings is 
Fayal lace, imported 
from the far-away 
Azores, whose inhab- 
itants, of mixed Por- 
tuguese, Flemish,and 
negro blood, not only 
raise flax, but make 
extensive use of the 
agave or century- 
plant fiber. Most of 
the work is done by 
women. Thesquares 
of finely woven 
fabric are prepared 
by drawing out 
threads near the 
outer edge so as to 
produce the effect 
of a square-meshed 
net. Into this are 
darned beautiful de- 
signs of a dainty, 


lace-like character, 
yet firm and clearly 
defined. 
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JAPANESE FLOWER JARS 


BEAUTIFUL I have said that for the 

effective use of flowers for deco- 

rative purposes suitable vases or 
other receptacles are necessary. And it 
has already been indicated that such 
receptacles should be simple and taste- 
ful in themselves, with graceful outlines, 
and without set ornamentation, except 
perhaps the simplest of conventional 
designs. In each case the vase or jar 
should be appropriate to the particular 
flowers to be displayed in it, so that the 
general impression upon the observer 
will be one of simplicity, symmetry, and 
harmony. : 

If one searches the stores of our large 
cities for flower receptacles of this sort, 
one is likely to have difficulty in find- 
ing what is desired, at least until the 
Japanese shops are reached. In the 
best of these, however, one may gener- 
ally find a considerable variety of vases 
and jars that serve admirably for flower 
receptacles. As arule they are simple 
in design, with quiet, well-blended color- 
ing, and when decorated, marked only 
with clearly conventional designs. 

It is not strange that the Japanese 
artists in pottery should thus excel in 
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providing receptacles for flowers, for as 
a people they have a more delicate ap- 
preciation of the world of plants than 
any other, and with them pottery has 
long been one of the finest of the fine 
arts. The number of artists who devote 
their lives to the work is very large, so 
that a variety of form and design is sure 
to be obtained. If you watch the Jap- 
anese shops from season to season, you 
can always add new sorts of jars to your 
collection; and this sort of pottery-col- 
lecting need not be an expensive luxury 
if you will limit yourself to the simple 
things designed for flower receptacles 
rather than the more elaborate pieces 
which in themselves are objects of art. 
Such a collection will also provide you 
with the opportunity for a liberal edu- 
cation in the art of using flowers for 
decorative purposes, for when you see 
how much more attractive blossoms are 
when displayed in harmonious vases, you 
will always want to choose just the right 
one for each sort of flower. 

The two paragraphs immediately pre- 
ceding were written several years ago, 
and since then, unfortunately, there has 
been a decided change for the worse in 
the wares offered by our Japanese shop- 
keepers. One who has watched with 
interest the pottery handled by these 
shops during the last six or eight years 
cannot have failed to note a decided de- 
cadence in its artistic value. It would 
appear from such observations that at 
first these shop-keepers catered to a com- 
paratively few Americans, of more or 
less artistic tastes, who bought at good 
prices the products of the better crafts- 
men imbued with the spirit of Japanese 
art. By these purchases a fashion for 
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things Japanese was started, which 
spread among people of less discerning 
taste, who selected the gaudiest pieces 
they could find. The canny shop-keep- 
ers studied the wishes of their customers, 
and sent back orders for still more gaudy 
things. Possibly they sent over, as sam- 
ples tocopy from, some of the ‘‘art’’from 


occidental potteries, with many-hued 
bouquets painted upon impossible vases. 
Of course the material of this kind could 


be made by cheaper labor, and conse- 
quently could be sold at lower prices, 


thus greatly increasing the possible pat- 
ronage of the shops. So the shops in- 
creased in numbers and in customers, 
until auction stores of Japanese goods 
have become common in the larger 
cities. In these, Japanese trash of all 
sorts is sold at. very low prices. And 
the worst feature of the case is, that com- 
paratively few of the more artistic things 
are now imported, so that it is becoming 


more and 
more difficult 
for those who 
wish to pur- 
chase such 
wares to find 
them. Yet 
surely this is 
not wisein the 
importers. 
There is a 
large and 
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growing class of Americans of sufficiently 
educated taste to select the better things. 

A few years ago a noted English trav- 
eler, commenting upon the tendency 
to cater to European taste, told the 
Japanese that they would lose their artis- 
tie perception, which is perhaps the 
greatest gift the race has to make to the 
world, if they persisted in the manufac- 
ture of the trash they were at work 
upon. And doubtless this is, in a large 
measure, true. But will the fault be 
theirs? Japan’s transition from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing king- 
dom necessitates that she sell her wares 
to the outer world. And perforce she 
must make the wares that the outer 
world will buy. If the market demands 
impossible posies upon preposterous 
vases, the demand must be met. And 
so it happens that you see upon the 
shelves of the shops things which the 
proprietors will frankly tell you they 
would not think of using in 
Japan. 

It is easy to see where the 
trouble lies. The great pur- 
chasing public, both in Europe 
and America, is sadly in need 
of many lessons upon the 
beauty of simplicity. And 
no nation is so well fitted to 
teach it to us as these same 
Japanese, with whom a thing, 
in former days at least, 
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COSMOS IN AN COMET ASTERS 


IZUMO VASE IN A KISO VASE 


was valued, not for its cost, but for 
its intrinsic beauty, to whom nothing 
beautiful was ever commonplace, and in 
whose art the simplicity of nature has 
ever been dominant. It is a pity that 
instead of having their ideas impressed 
upon us, it should be our fate to impress 
upon them our barbaric tastes. It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the widespread 
belief in the value of elementary prin- 
ciples of art as a part of general educa- 
tion, and the very general instruction 
our youth are receiving in this subject, 
will lead to a better condition of things 
in the future. 

Most of the Japanese pottery on the 
American market is named from the 
province where it was manufactured, but 
some of it is named from the maker. 
Among the latter none is more often met 
with than the Makuza ware, made by 
Makuza Kozan of Yokohama; it is re- 
markable for the charming blending of 
colors and classie simplicity of form. 
This ware always reminds me of the 
story of a Japanese potter who spent 
many years trying to get a certain deli- 
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cate tint into his vases. Discouraged by 
repeated failures, he finally threw him- 
self into the furnace. When his sor- 
rowing friends removed the vases then 
in the oven, they found in them the tint 
for which the potter so long had striven. 
One is tempted to believe this story after 
reading the following paragraphs in 
‘‘The Yankees of the East,’’ by Mr. W. 
E. Curtis: — 

“‘T have found,’’ writes Mr. Curtis, 
‘in the Osaka Mainichi (newspaper) a 
touching story of one of these impracti- 
cal geniuses, who, after years of patient 
effort, has succeeded in producing a 
new kind of porcelain he calls ‘gan-ju- 
yake’ (jeweled ware). His name is 
Higuchi Haruzane, and he conceived the 
idea one day when he was trying to re- 
move a flaw from a piece of ordinary 
earthenware. A certain brilliant effect 
that was apparent in this flaw attracted 
his attention, and suggested that if it 
could be applied to an entire piece of 
porcelain it would add another beautiful 
specimen to the various classes of ceram- 
ies. That was in 1882, and from that 
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time till 1893 he was constantly at work 
endeavoring to reproduce what had been 
accidental. One of his most devoted and 
trusted artists, named Matsuoki, who 
had worked patiently with him trying 
to develop the new process, died from a 
disease that was due to exposure, over- 
work, and insufficient food, and he him- 
self was reduced to absolute destitution 
before he accomplished the result he 
aimed at; but he 
was finally success- 
ful, and the first 
pieces of any con- 
sequence that he 
produced in per- 
fection were sent 
to the Chicago Ex- 
position—vases of 
porcelain, deco- 
rated with trans- 
lucent figures of 
flowers and birds 
upon a pure white 
ground. ‘The di- 
ploma from the 
committee of 
awards was the 
first public and 
official acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. 
Higuchi’s success, 
and when he re- 
ceived it, he went 
to the cemetery 
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herewith is particularly attractive, while 
a very distinct shape in this same ware 
may be seen in the photograph of cos- 
mos. This pottery is inexpensive; the 
vases are attractive in themselves, and 
serve admirably as flower receptacles. 
By using yellow flowers with them, as 
with a display of goldenrod, one gets a 
charming color harmony. There we 
have the yellow of the flowers with the 
delicate green of 
the leaves and 
stems running into 
the similar green 
of the upper part 
of the vase, and 
then the yellow of 
the rest of the vase. 

The Seto ware is 
generally to be 
found in greater 
variety than is the 
Izumo. The Seto 
porcelains are par- 
ticularly desirable ; 
they are made ina 
great variety of 
form and coloring, 
and considering 
the quality of the 
ware, are quite in- 
expensive. There 
are many cylindri- 
eal jars in this 
ware that are ex- 





where Matsuoki, 
his devoted part- 
ner, is. buried, 
decorated the 
grave with flowers, placed a habachi 
before the headstone, with a pastille of 
the most fragrant incense, and then pro- 
ceeded to read in loud voice the decision 
of the committee of awards, so that the 
spirit of the dead might participate in 
his triumph.”’ 

The Izumo pottery is named from a 
province, and is one of the kinds often- 
est found in our Japanese shops. It is 
commonly yellow and green in color, 
and it comes in many forms suitable for 
flower vases. Such a vase as that in 
which the double buttercups ’are shown 
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tremely useful for 
holding straight- 
stemmed flowers; 
one such is pic- 
tured at the beginning of this article. 
In general the Orobé vases are made 
attractive by good form and decorations 
in simple conventional designs. One of 
these is shown in the picture of comet 
asters. Much of the famous Banko 
pottery is inexpensive and admirably 
adapted for use with flowers. This is 
found in a great variety of forms. The 
Tosa jars are also attractive, with sub- 
dued, well-blended color tones, and 
sometimes with simple conventional de- 
signs in relief. And'one of the best 
color tones of all the Japanese ceramics 
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is found in the gray-green of some of 
the Kiso jars, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying pictures. 

There are many other sorts of ware 
which may be found in the Japanese 
shops. By watching the shelves of 
these shops, from time to time one is 
sure to find new and attractive forms 
which it is a delight to add to one’s col- 
lection. By studying the famous Morse 
collection of Japanese pottery, in the 
Boston Art Museum, one may gain a 
comprehensive idea of these delightful 
ceramics, and the admirable catalogue of 
this collection must remain for a long 
time the most authoritative book upon 
the subject. 

A word of caution as to selecting this 
pottery. Always pick out the precise 
piece you want, and do not let the dealer 
send you another from his stock. See 
that there are no nicks or cracks, and 
that the jar is symmetrical above and 
below; also that the coloring is just 
what you desire. There is frequently 
quite a variation in these points between 
similar pieces, so that the only safe way 
is to select each one carefully. 


‘ CONTENT IN A GARDEN” 


For many years the home of Celia 
Thaxter, at the Isles of Shoals, has been 
a place of pilgrimage for nature-lovers 
of every sort. During her life, the won- 
derful personality of the author of ‘‘An 
Island Garden,’’ as well as ‘‘Land- 
locked,’’ ‘‘The Sandpiper,’’ and many 
another lovely poem, drew to Appledore 
a select company of poets, painters, 
musicians, and other artists; while since 
her death thousands have journeyed 
every year to see the room where these 
fortunate ones foregathered—the room 
which has been kept as nearly as possible 
as it was when Mrs. Thaxter’s gracious 
presence gave it its unique glory. And 
to every one that comes, I suppose, the 
pictyre that is most impressive is that of 
the wonderful poppy blossoms arranged 
about the room. “I have never any- 
where,’’ writes Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
who visited the Thaxter home years 
ago, ‘‘seen such realized possibilities of 
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color. The fine harmonic sense of the 
woman and artist and poet thrilled 
through these long chords of color, and 
filled the room with an atmosphere 
which made it seem like a living rain- 
bow. The tops of the low bookcases 
that filled all the wall space not opened 
in windows to the sea were massed with 
her beloved flowers. I remember she 
told me that at four in the morning, 
when the sea and sky seemed to be 
spread for her alone, she was always out 
gathering them. I like to think of her 
there—the tall, white figure standing 
under the sky and beside the sea which 
laps her much-loved Isles of Shoals, 
among the flowers, in the early morning, 
which although bare of humanity, she 
found full to the brim of the beauty 
which her soul loved.’’ 

And here at Appledore came to Mrs. 
Wheeler the thought of a garden which 
should be filled with beauty the season 
through —the flowers following one 
another in silent succession, each har- 
monizing with its neighbors, and fur- 
nishing joy to all beholders. This 
conception she was so fortunate as to 
realize in her Garden of Content, which 
lies high on Onteora Mountain, in the 
Adirondacks. And her exquisite story 
of its making is full of peace and sweet- 
ness and beauty, as books about flowers 
should always be. She has carried to 
her garden the heart of a lover and an 
artist willing to devote thought and time 
and patience to it, with the full assurance 
that in due season it will blossom into a 
realm of living beauty. Her experience 
should be read by every flower-lover, for 
every one can surely get some suggestion 
to carry out in other gardens. 
™ I seldom care to read garden books in 
summer-time; the garden is so much 
more interesting, if I may parody John 
Burroughs’s well-known remark about 
books and birds. But in winter I de- 
vour them as eagerly as if they belonged 
to the hundred-thousand edition of the 
latest novel. It isa pleasure to compare 
the garden experience of other people 
with my own. And when a book comes 
clad ina delicate green cover, with so 
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happy a title as ‘‘Content in a Garden,”’ 
with small pages of type, and wide mar- 
gins made beautiful by pictures of tulips 
and carnations and violets and apple 
blossoms, I anticipate a real delight in 
reading it. And in this case the matter 
is worthy of its manner of presentation. 
Who that loves a garden would not 
respond to the thought in such lin¢ 
these: 

“During the winter days, when my 
garden lies lonesome and shrouded with 
snow on the great white uplands, I re- 
member not alone the sheets of color 
and the general beauty and brightness, 
but individual flowers walk in loveliness 
through my mind, and seem to salute my 
senses with their fragrance. A certain 
lavender-colored fleur-de-lis, with an 
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odor of refined orange blossoms and a 
prodigality of wonderfully grained and 
textured flower leaf, will often sweep all 
the intervening days aside, and rise up 
in my sight as fair a thing, as much a 
miracle of creation, as it was on the 
June morning when it first unfolded 
itself to my eyes. Also, my especial 
friends, the lilies, are memories by which 


I test the perfection of some human 


things, and many that belong the 
realm of art. 

‘‘Seeing then that the garden is not a 
thing for summer hours only, | for 
winter ministrations and enjoyments, 
we should be glad to give, as proper 
wage for these blessings, as much study, 
as much effort toward the perfection of 


its beauty, as to any other source of per- 
manent happiness.”’ 


‘‘Content in a Garden,’’ by Candace 
Wheeler. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25. 


Remedy for Mealy-Bugs 


People are often troubled by the small, 


eottony-looking masses of mealy-bugs 
lants. 
these 


upon palms and other house pl 
One of the easiest ways to kill 
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pests is by means of alcohol applied 
with a small camel’s-hair brush. Keep 
watch for them, and when one is seen, 
dip the brush in aleohol and touch the 
mealy mass. The alcohol will permeate 
the cottony coating and kill the insects. 


Annuals for the Flower-Garden 


In January the florists’ catalogues come 
to the home of every flower-lover. Now 
is the time to decide on the beauties for 
next summer’s show. One must decide 
for one’s self as to which shall be chosen 
and which neglected. Here is what 
Professor L. H. Bailey says as to his 
choice: 

‘‘In the selection of the kinds of annu- 
als, one’s personal preference must be 
the guide. Yet there are some groups 
which may be considered to be standard 
or general-purpose plants. They are 
easily grown almost anywhere, and are 
sure to give satisfaction. The remain- 
ing plants are mostly such as have 
secondary value, or are adapted to par- 
ticular purposes or uses. 

‘The groups which most strongly 
appeal to the writer as staple or general- 
purpose types are the following: Petu- 
nias, phloxes, pinks or dianthuses, 
larkspurs or delphiniums, calliopsis or 
coreopsis, pot marigold or calendula, 
bachelor’s button or Centaurea Cyanus, 
clarkias, zinnias, marigolds or tagetes, 
collinsias, gilias, California poppies or 
eschscholtzias, verbenas, poppies, China 
asters, sweet peas, nemophilas, portu- 
laceas, silenes, candytufts or iberis, 
alyssum, stocks or matthiolas, morning- 
glories, nasturtiums or tropaeolums. 

‘‘Annual flowers possess a great advan- 
tage over perennials in the fact that they 
appeal strongly to the desire for experi- 
ment. The seeds are sown every year, 
and there is sufficient element of uncer- 
tainty in the results to make the effort 
interesting; and new combinations can 
be tried each year.’’ 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BY MADELINE YALE WYNNE. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE CHICAGO ARTS 
AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 


“ TTIC” is to-day printed in large 
Pe and ornamental type, for out of 
it are coming good things; this 
purgatory is yielding back to us 
the rehabilitated souls of things. There 
was a time when in an ignominious 
fashion the spindls-legged sofas, the 
two-leaved, inlaid card-tables, and even 
the primly depicted ancestors in gar- 
landed gold frames were toted out of 
sight. The mode changed, as modes 
will, and willing feet ran to the attic (to 
their own and to other people’s, too), 
reverent hands brought down these cast- 
aways, and the ‘‘old duds’’ became gods 
to worship. Alas for the mutable laws 
of beauty! 

The Arts and Crafts Society has re- 
cently held its annual exhibition in the 
south attic of the Woman’sTemple. The 
Temple rears its head into the sky, and 
fortunately there was in use what the 
Boston woman called the alleviator (the 
modern contrivance that annihilates ver- 
tical spaces); by this the twelfth floor 
was attained, and after climbing a short 
flight of stairs one found himself in the 
midst of good things. An atmosphere 
of harmony and comradeship among 
things inanimate inclined the mind at 
the very threshold to a sympathetic 
attitude. Old memories were revived 
and new sensations evolved at seeing the 
good old-fashioned rag rug adorning 
the wall. If I remember rightly, when 
some of us were children these rugs 
were wont todecorate the floor; however, 
the balance of things was restored when 
we saw the cheerful ‘‘Sold’’ bedecking 
the corners, and we felt that soon they 
would find their normal level. At the 
far end of the room the famed rugs made 
by Miss Marie Little gave a shimmer of 
greens and yellows which suggested the 


Adirondack atmosphere where they first 
became what they are—delectable hang- 
ings. 

A row of tiles stood on a narrow 
ledge, and here it was that a veritable 
sensation was experienced. These 
squares of baked clay are delicious 
things; they are deeply impressed with 
the design, charmingly colored and com- 
posed. ‘‘Irregular?’’ Yes, beautifully 
so. ‘‘Hard to set?’’ Perhaps, but well 
worth any labor. ‘‘What shall we do 
with them?’’ Oh, anything, everything, 
hang them on the wall; enjoy them first, 
and utilize them afterwards; just as a 
note of color, they are their own justifi- 
cation. The architects of Boston have 
found a setting for them in that new 
house of Mrs. Jack Gardner’s, and there 
is small doubt but what the west will 
take them in hand, and so add this, 
another note, to our seale of beauty. 
Did some one ask if they were not too 
highly glazed? Some of them are not 
glazed at all, some have the waxen sur- 
face of the wood Pyrola, others have a 
deep glaze. 

Why must we always be so dominated 
by the fad of the day? Why try to limit 
our appreciation to such narrow lines? 
Is the picture by Monticelli, glowing 
under its warm varnish, less beautiful 
because Alexander expresses himself in 
flat, burlap texture? Must we then 
either daub with varnish the already 
beautiful Alexander, or serape the 
superb Monticelli in order to have every- 
thing come under some imperious, 
temporary taste? The ivory-textured 
surface of a Grueby vase will lose none 
of its charm in contrast beside the glazed 
mug or tile of Mercer’s, made at the 
Moravian Pottery Works. ‘‘For the 
rose there’s always room.’’ 

Mr. Bulger has a small exhibit of jars 
and .a lamp of -an interesting ted, with- 
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out glaze. The colophons or ciphers, 

designed by Mr. Frank Hazenplug, have 

a distinguished simplicity and certitude 

of design. He also shows the beginning 

of a rug in black and red; an added 

interest is given to this by its being still 

in process on the hand-loom. 

Good examples of the enameler’s art 
are shown in the work of Mrs. Florence 
Koehler, whose delicacy of color-feeling 
is always dominant. Miss Bertha L. 
Holden exhibits, among other things, a 
charming vox with a Japanese motif, 
and Miss Jessie Luther (a new name, 
and a welcome one in this Society) 
reveals a clever use of her hammer in 
the copper bowls and boxes, some of 
which are enriched with transparent 
enamels. Miss Mabel Luther also has a 
good exhibit of copper; the pitcher with 
the silver lining is particularly attract- 
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ive. In another vein is the work of 
Mrs. Isadore P. Taylor. The bowls 
made of heavy copper or brass are sim- 
ple and dignified of form, with little or 
no ornamentation, the slight depression 
in the metal at the base serving at once 
as a relief to the eye and as a standard. 
On the slanting surface of a copper hood, 
designed for a fireplace, two witches 
ride their broomsticks. In the glow of 
the firelight the flickering witches will 
reveal themselves in an entertaining 
way. This is the work of Miss Louise 
Anderson, who has a vein of her own, 
quite unaffected by other people’s way 
of looking at things crafty. 

Deerfield comes bravely into the west, 
represented by the celebrated blue-and- 
white embroidery, the rugs, and its 
varied display of baskets, than which 
none others are better. Deerfield’s dyes 





BUCKLES by Mrs. Koehler, Miss Mabel Luther, and 
NECKLACE WITH PENDA? 


Mrs. Wynne; PAPER-KNIFE AND BUTTONS by Mrs. Koehler; 
Miss Holden; PENDANT by Mrs. Wynne 
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are of vegetable origin, and 
by this ye shall know 
them, even to the third 
and fourth generation. 
Basketry is the coming 
industry; it is alike for 
the hamlet, the school, and 
for the filling of the idle 
hour of all craft-loving 
people. Deerfield has by 
no means the monopoly on 
baskets this year; Chicago 
shows many and good ones. 
There is an interesting un- 
likeness in basket work; 
not only do the stitches 
vary in their adaptation 





















Cuest by Mr. Durham; Baskets from Deerfield and Chicago 
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to the end in view, but the same 
stitches take a kink of originality; those 
done by the Normal Department of the 
School of Education are thoroughly 
good, as is the work of the Chicago 
Squaws, which, for want of some better 
name, we must call the handful of 
basket-makers who send in the other- 
wise nameless exhibit. 

~..Particularly pleasing are the baskets 
made of bulrushes; slight things these 
are if measured by a commercial stan- 
dard, but as indications of the feeling 
that prompts the true craftsman to use 
the things that are at hand, these little 
green-gray, woven things are most sig- 
nificant. Names attach themselves to 
baskets. Here is an Autumn Dawn, a 
Blueberry, a Rose Garden, a Dryad’s 
basket, a Geranium, and other conceits 
that doubly recommend the already 
alluring baskets. Sedges, swale, the 
marsh-grasses, and all slender, long- 
fibered things that grow in quiet places 
are material for the weavers; and not 
alone is a basket produced, but the 
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TILEs by Mr. Henry C. Mercer; SQuaR! 
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maker has come, in the making, nearer 
to those vital things that money cannot 
buy nor time destroy. 

A bride’s chest, made after the fash- 
ion of one that is two hundred years 
old, comes from the hands of Dr. Edwin 
C. Thorn. This chest has an integrity 
of make that will endear it to all craft- 
lovers; not a nail, a screw, or a bit of 
glue has been used in the construction 
(except the wrought-iron nails that hold 
the wrought-iron hinges in place and 
those that hold the cleats of the drawer). 
To one who knows the modern construc- 
tion of wooden chests, this old-fashioned, 
honest, and appropriate fashioning has 
peculiar attractions, and guarantees a 
permanent usefulness; decrepitude will 
never overtake this bride’s chest, what- 
ever time has in store for the bride. A 
chest, designed and executed by P. W. 
Durham, from La Porte, Indiana, is 
more modern in its conception, but of 
good workmanship and of serviceable 
proportions. 

It is worth noticing that the Crafts 





Cup AND VsEa by Mr. Mercer; Jucs by Mr. Bulger 
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THE SOUTH ATTIC OF THE TEMPLE 
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PANELS by Mr. Duncan; BAG or OLD PERSIAN EMBROIDERY by Mrs. Wynne; CANDLESTICKS by Mr. Steele; 
BOWL AND PITCHER by Misses Luther; Boxes by the Atlan Club; PANEL IN ENAMEL by Mrs. Koehler 
Society accepts such examples of hand- Around the attic walls is hung a series 


work as are artistically designed and 
honestly carried cut regardless of any 
narrow scheme. The coat of Chinese 
satin and embroidery is a thoughtful 
and pleasing example of design applied 
to wearing apparel. 

Lhe showing of the Atlan_Club is, as 
always, marked by a neat workmanship 
and reticent design. A case of books 
bound and tooled by hand is worth a 
careful study. Miss Ellen Gates Starr 
has attained a high standard in her bind- 
ings, and is in no inadequate fashion 
educating both pupils and the public. 
Mr. Peter Verburg is a promising fol- 
lower in her footsteps, and shows bind- 
ings of his own designing and execution. 
Miss Mary E. Bulkley has clothed some 
of the English poets in a charming garb, 
rounding out an altogether satisfactory 
exhibit. 
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of illuminations illustrating the old and 
ever-bewitching “fairy stories. Mrs. 

Lucy Fitch Perkins brings to the work 

a delicate and spontaneous imagination, 

and awakens, even in the second child- 
hood, a desire to live again through the 
age when fairies were the only real 
things in life. 

Mr. John Duncan shows two panels, 
harmoniously colored and full of motion. 
Some embroidered panels, delicately 
wrought in silks by Miss Waite, are also 
designed by Mr. Duncan, and are likely 
to provoke a lively discussion on com- 
position. Discussions are eminently 
healthy; and one of the benefits arising 
from these admirable Arts and Crafts 
Exhibitions is the awakening of the crit- 
ical faculty, accompanied by the desire 
to put into material form the things that 
are begotten of a trained imagination. 

















NEW FEATURES IN FRENCH HOUSES 


BY LA FORGUE 


shown a reaction from a long-con- 

tinued tendency to insipid uniform- 

ity in architecture, the result of a 
wholesale demolition and reconstruction 
of the city on a set plan, projected and 
partly carried out during the third 
empire. 

Till about thirty years ago the central 
parts of the town were encumbered by 
dark masses of old buildings, and in 
those quarters, streets often wound their 
way irregularly up and down hill, so 
that when the new opera-house was con- 
structed, quite a mountain had to be 
removed in front of it to allow the 
theater to communicate on Jevel ground 
with the Palais-Royal and the Tuileries. 
Under Napoleon III., who did so much 
for the embellishment of the capital, an 
architectural style developed, represent- 
ing the epoch of his reign, the character 
of which was strong enough to exercise 
its influence occasionally even in Eng- 
land. 

It is now about forty years ago that a 
project was most carefully elaborated on 
a large scale. All new avenues and 
thoroughfares deemed necessary or con- 
venient to construct were traced on a 
large map, and the work of demolishing 
the old Paris began. Political events 
have not interrupted this work, and 
the town council yearly devotes some 
millions to the. expropriation of pri- 
vate property so as to be able to re- 
build large tracts at once. At first, 
when these operations began, private 
speculators got hold of the work, and 
these were encouraged by the imperial 
government, to whose interest it was to 
see things proceed promptly. Quick- 
ness and cheapness thus became the eco- 
naical principle which pervaded the 
whole work of reconstruction, and uni- 
formity was the result. Under the 
republic, the first twenty years were 
full of uncertainty, and therefore had 
little influence on artistic production, 


|: Paris, the last ten years have 


particularly where private enterprise was 
concerned. Later on, however, the acts 
passed in favor of a largely spread pub- 
lic education gave a great impetus to 
enterprise. Public schools had to be 
built in all quarters—often they were 
simply wooden barracks, though largely 
and comfortably installed. Then the 
plan ripened, and whenever the building 
of a new high-school was undertaken, 
the architect received instructions to 
give the edifice a highly monumental 
and esthetic character. The University 
of Paris—the world-famed Sorbonne, 
focus of the equally celebrated Latin 
Quarter—is the most important work of 
this order. It had its resurrection on 
the ground it had formerly occupied, 
and furnishes, in an elegant and solid 
form, a stately and complete specimen 
of modern French architecture. 

Private enterprise was finally roused, 
but for the reason that rich men in Paris 
do not care to attract too much attention 
to their abode, private mansions do not 
exert a very active influence on the pub- 
lic taste. This style of buildings usu- 
ally exhibits a sober outside aspect, and 
is generally surrounded by severe walls, 
all luxury and expensive refinement be- 
ing reserved for the interior. The great 
majority of houses in Paris are built to 
be let in flats, and are generally five or 
six stories high. The invasion of the 
American ‘‘sky-scrapers’’ is fortunately 
prevented by official regulation establish- 
ing a maximum of twenty-meter height 
for private dwellings. In most houses 
of this description built during the thirty 
years between 1860 and 1890, the apart- 
ments offered no comfort whatever, and 
the lodgers might truly have considered 
themselves as victims of a ruthless spec- 
ulation. The rooms were small in size 
and generally very low, and the material 
used for the ceilings and inner walls 
commonly so thin that the sound was 
easily transmitted not only from one 
room to another, but from story to story. 
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No provision whatever was made to 
render the rooms comfortable and cozy 
by studied proportions or ornamental 
designs. 

The first decided step toward some- 
thing different in this direction was 
made quite recently by the introduction 
of the English bow-window. The sash- 
window is utterly unknown in France, 
although I have discovered two rare 
specimens in Paris, in very old houses 
in forgotten back yards, and dating 
from centuries ago. The French win- 
dow proper is in form of a door, and 
opens its whole length from directly 
above the floor to the cornice supporting 
the ceiling. For safety’s sake each win- 
dow is supplied with a bar fixed across 
at the height of a man’s elbow. This 
is a most rudimentary form of balus- 
trade, which, completed by ornamental 
ironwork, is often placed at a small dis- 
tance from the window-sill, so as to 
simulate a balcony. This form is, in 
reality, tbe transition to a balcony which 
many windows possess. Indeed, the 
more one advances on the Continent to 
a southern clime, the more the balcony 


becomes a generality. In the small 
towns of southern Italy no window 
goes without a large square balcony, 
with plain iron bars like those of a cage. 


Often in Paris to day, a whole story, or 
even each story, of a tall building is sur- 
rounded by a circulating balcony, passing 


alongside the outer wall, and virtually 
connecting all the different rooms, 
whose windows, opening on it, are as 


many doors. 

Till now, the iron railings of these 
long and multiple balconies were painted 
black, and sometimes partly gilded, but 
an essay has recently been made to paint 
them the same color as the facade, so as 
to imitate the stone. The result of this 
innovation is most satisfactory, and 
especially when the pattern of the iron- 
work is bold; it then produces the effect 
of being elaborately cut out in stone 

When, eight or nine years ago, the 
first application of bow-windows was 
made, these represented themselves in a 
very elementary and plain shape; being 
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made entirely of iron, they were sus- 
pended on the walls like so many flat 
iron cages, without any relation to the 
architectural design. But all at once, 
and in fact only during the last two 
years, bow-windows have undergone 
quite an evolution, and although bor- 
rowed from the English, have developed 
a distinctly French character. Some- 
times they run up from the first story to 
the top of the house, and there terminate 
in a turret, which projects considerably 
in advance of the fagade; sometimes 
they unite two or three distant windows 
of the same floor in one large curve. In 
this condition the new bow-window 
forms an organic and intrinsic part of 
the whole construction, and altogether 
the French architect has developed great 
facility in varying the shape of this new 
feature in architecture. Great fancy is 
employed, especially in adapting con- 
soles and caryatides to sustain the bow- 
windows, and the fine yellow sandstone 
used generally in Paris is a very agree- 
able and suitable material for this pur- 
pose. 

As is the case in London, whole 
streets and quarters of the town are now 
built by industrial enterprise on associ- 
ated capitals, and these societies rival 
each other in trying to give their edifices 
an imposing appearance or artistic as- 
pect, and the elaborate decoration of the 
rooms forms an important feature. Two 
tendencies are remarkable. Some archi- 
tects, in their anxious strivings after 
originality, have produced a so-called 
style quite independent of all traditions. 
Something similar has, I believe, taken 
place in England. Others—and they 
have become the majority—have taken 
up a tradition which was interrupted at 
the beginning of the century by the 
craving for classical antique—clumsily 
imitated or falsely interpreted. With 
these, the elegant Louis XV. style and 
a gay rococo, soberly employed, are now 
in vogue; and variation in detail and in 
the general conception of the edifices 
is thus rendering most modern streets 
quite sumptuous. 

Old models of the last century are 
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very much in request. There is an_imi- 
tation of a very curious window-frame 
seen in a ‘private collection. With its 
irregular oval, this window, called in 
French eil-de-beuf—that is, bull’s-eye 
window—was certainly a simulated one, 
and formed part of a large decoration, 
most probably in an anteroom or over 
the landing-place of a staircase at the 
point of separation into a double flight 
of steps to right and left. From this 
point of view, the ensemble has been re- 
constituted. 

One striking and picturesque fact calls 
for a particular mention, as it is an abso- 
lute innovation which may have a wide- 
spread practical influence. Inclosed 
within its walls, Paris, unlike London, 
is incapable of expansion, therefore the 
value of the ground within the walls is 
continually increasing, and houses have 
a tendency to grow higher and higher, 
and numerous families live under the 
same roof. Few houses in Paris possess 
gardens or even ‘‘back yards’’ ; a munici- 
pal law has rendered the existence of a 
courtyard obligatory, but proprietors, in 
most cases, content themselves with the 
minimum size, which is only a few 
meters square. Nevertheless, the Pa- 
risian in general is fond of vegetation. 
Many streets are planted with big trees, 
and the upper stories of tall houses are 
surrounded by a balcony, where one may 
often see quite a plantation in wooden 
boxes, and among it perhaps a young 
chestnut-tree, or several stalks of the 
tobacco-plant. A row of sun-roses on a 
window-sill, forming a sort of a fence or 
thick curtain, is not an uncommon sight. 

It therefore created a good deal of 
sensation when the news spread, last 
year, that a venturesome fellow-citizen, 
being a passionate amateur of horticul- 
ture, was cultivating a flower-garden on 
the roof of his newly built house. During 
a couple of years the same proprietor 
owned a modest building with a corner 
shop in one of the more central suburbs, 
not far behind the well-known church of 
the Invalides, where the tourists visit 
the tomb of Napoleon. In this shop he 
sold builders’ materials, and especially 
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cement, and he had enlarged it by a 
small construction of only one story; 
the flat top of this, instead of covering 
with tiles, he had converted into a ter- 
race, where he accumulated plants and 
creepers. But the quarter in which the 
house was situated growing more and 
more popular, the owner conceived the 
plan of pulling down the old and pre- 
earious building and of reconstructing 
on its site and on that of a poultry-yard 
in the rear a set of buildings which 
might bring him in a good rent. This 
he did, and in carrying out his plans he 
did not forget to arrange a place where 
he might remove his loved plantation. 

He laid out the garden on the roof of 
two contiguous houses, divided in their 
central part by a square courtyard, the 
skylight of which both shared in com- 
mon. His flower-beds he arranged on 
three terraces, not quite on the same 
level, but communicating by a flight of 
steps. Each house has no less than 
seven stories, but the roof is easily 
reached by a lift. The first season that 
the plants occupied this lofty situation 
they throve and spread their branches 
and creepers along the balustrades, en- 
twining the chimney-pots with verdant 
garlands. At each corner a young tree 
attained the height of some three or four 
meters, its dark green pinnacle forming 
a lively contrast with the blue sky. 
Terra-cotta tiles inclose the flower-beds, 
and there grow, lustily and vigorously, 
rose-trees, big daturas, the elegant mag- 
nolia, a few peach-trees, and along the 
walls a vine whose grapes ripen in the 
autumn sun as successfully as do the 
strawberries earlier in the year. 

The ingenious deviser to whom we 
owe this modern revival of the hanging 
gardens of old Babylon, being a dealer 
in cement by profession, knew his busi- 
ness well, and he is liberal enough to 
communicate to the public his manner 
of proceeding. The arrangement he 
adopted was the following: Above the 
ceiling of the last floor he placed iron 
rails, sustaining a layer of cement some 
ten inches thick, and overlaid with a 
thinner bed of fine sand, on which he 
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spread an isolating stratum formed by 
an accumulation of several sheets of 
blotting-paper rendered impermeable by 
some chemical soaking. A second layer 
of sand and a second bed of cement fol- 
low this. Thus, cemented and sur- 
rounded by a wall several feet high, the 
terrace might be used as an aquarium, 
for the rational application of the cement 
would thoroughly prevent the danger of 
infiltration. Half a meter of rich gar- 
den mold is sufficient to nourish seeds 
and shrubs, and the water-pipes of the 
household furnish an embranchment 


always at hand for the necessary irriga- 
tion. . 
A new house, to be used as a hotel, 


has been built this year next to the 
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Louvre; it reproduces the same arrange. 
ments on a larger scale. 

Here we have, therefore, au initial 
step which may probably lead to further 
developments. Who knows but that the 
Parisians of the future may have, in the 
midst of their overcrowded and garden- 
less thoroughfares, pleasant green re- 
treats commanding a wider view and 
fresher air than any parks or gardens 
on the ground level! They may step in 
the box of an elevator in some dark 
lane, and in a few minutes’ time find 
themselves treading green turf amid 
flowers and wreaths, overlooking a space 
wide enough to interest the eye and ex- 
pand the thought of their weary and 
overtaxed brains. 


QUAINT OLD FREDERICKSBURG 


To one unacquainted with this quaint 
old town, Fredericksburg presents pic- 
turesque and interesting features. True, 
the Civil War defaced and ruined much 
that was beautiful, which should have 
been sacredly preserved; yet the rather 
ragged, unpaved village, its pretty homes 
close beside the footways, its secluded 
gardens behind them, is a rarely attract- 
ive place. Just now Fredericksburg is a 


rose garden. Its sandy soil seems spe- 
cially fitted for their growth and beauty. 
They clamber about porch and piazza, 
adorn trellis and tree trunk, trail along 
the ground, and creep through the pal- 
ings, while all the air is filled with 


their delicious fragrance. 
Fredericksburg was so long the home 
of the Washingtons that souvenirs, anec- 
dotes, and traditions of the family are 
universal property. The Washingtons 
came here from Wakefield, where George 
Washington had been born, when the 
future father of his country was but four 
years old. Of their first home here little 
if anything remains. In digging among 
the debris of the foundation to erect the 


cottage which now occupies the old site, 
workmen came upon the petrified trunk 
of a tree; bits of this are now given out 


as souvenirs. For half an hour we sat 
on a piazza of this cottage looking into a 
young orchard and over ground where the 
boyish feet of the great Washington ran 
and roamed, and where (if anywhere!) 
he cut down the immortal cherry-tree. 

From the front is a fine view up and 
down the Rappahannock ‘River, whose 
“shining waters’’ (Indian significance 
of the name) gleam and glisten below. 
Only after she became a widow and her 
illustrious son involved in public affairs 
did Mary Washington leave this country 
home for a safer one in Fredericksburg. 
The small house she here occupied sug- 
gests the simplicity of her tastes and of 
her life. The plain rooms are large and 
square, windows small, capacious fire- 
places, with high carved mantelpieces 
above them. In the sitting-room are 
various articles of furniture, said, how- 
ever, never to have been hers—only of 
her time. This room gives upon a 
formal garden, whose boxwood borders, 
it is claimed, Mary Washington planted 
with her own hands. 

It is not easy to determine just where 
she died, as some persons assert that it 
was in this house, while others declare 
that in her last illness Bettie Washing- 




















QUAINT OLD FREDERICKSBURG 


ton Lewis had her mother brought to her 
handsome home, and that there she died. 
This house is now occupied by charming 
people, who are pleased to show the 
great rooms and their ornate ceilings— 
the work of a Hessian soldier, then held 
a prisoner of war. In another establish- 
ment I saw a pretty crystal drinking- 
glass used on the occasion of the chris- 
tening of George Washington, several 
pieces of china, letters, papers, etc., 
shown with great pride by a descendant 
of Mildred Washington, who justly 
prizes and carefully preserves them. 
The familiar red brick building in 
which George Washington took the oath 
as commander-in-chief of the colonial 
army stands firmly still; and also an 
humble one where lived President Mon- 
roe, as a quite young man, struggling to 
become a village lawyer. The ‘‘Sunrise 
tavern,’’ where on the occasion of La- 
fayette’s second visit to America a 
grand reception was held, that all his 
admirers round and about might see 
him, and where Charles Dickens was 
also entertained, is yet to be seen—a 
wooden building of one and one-half 
stories, much fallen into ugly decay. 
The narrow rooms, the small windows, 
impress one with the modest demands of 
the few travelers of that day. Above 
the town is a once-imposing colonial 
home; the house, wonderfully preserved, 
is of English brick, and was built by 
an intimate friend of the great Pitt, and 
is known to this day as ‘‘Chatham.”’ 
Long uninhabited, one is glad to learn 
that a gentleman. of taste has recently 
bought and will restore and live in it. 
Scattered about the neighboring country, 
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these fine old houses with grand names 
are gradually crumbling away, because 
their owners have not means since the 
war to repair or keep them up. 

A mile or so from Fredericksburg is a 
ruined hamlet, of which the Fredericks- 
burg people speak with a tender inflec- 
tion as ‘‘Old Falmouth.’”’ Its streets are 
broken, its houses falling down; yet 
these people think of the time when 
merry Scotch lassies and gay British 
officers danced and made merry in its 
tumblJe-down ‘‘inn,’’ and their ancestors 
owned all for miles aboutthem. I found 
it so depressing that I was glad to climb 
to a hill-crest and sit upon the worn 
steps of a tiny red brick church and look 
abroad over a fair stretch of green and 
brown fields to a line of forest trees. 

There is another very pleasing feature 
of this historic town for which one is 
distinctly grateful. On a fine, artisti- 
cally terraced hill-slope and plateau the 
government has placed a national ceme- 
tery. Many stones mark soldiers’ 
graves, each terrace shows a tablet 
whereon are inscribed stirring words 
from O’Hara’s ‘‘Bivouac of the Dead,’’ 
and near the entrance gate General But- 
terfield has erected a handsome shaft to 
the officers and men of his command— 
names of officers, their states, and the 
battles in which they fell clearly marked 
on its four sides. All is catefully kept, 
a broad boulevard, planted with young 
trees, leading to the grounds. 

Fredericksburg has so many historic 
interests, is withal so kindly, so hospi- 
table to the stranger, that one unwillingly 
looks forward to the time of its being a 
show place, as it will surely be one day. 








A BIRTHDAY THOUGHT 


There’s no one so poor but the year on its way 

Will bring him a treasure — his own birthday; 
~ And if he were troubled, or sad, or forlorn, 

He’d have to be glad on his birthday morn. 


There’s no one so hungry that he couldn’t make 
An excellent meal of his birthday cake; 

It’s sure to be lovely, and frosted, and good, 
Especially if it is Angel Food. 


CAROLINE MCCORMICK. 











FRAMING OLD PRINTS 


BY 


ARE old prints should be framed 
as carefully and artistically as 
possible, for they have their 
idiosyncrasies and they must be 

honored. The first and most important 
item the framer must keep in mind is 
that old prints should never be pasted. 
They must be fastened or hinged at the 
upper corners to a stiff cardboard covered 
with what is known as German paper, 
which is a heavy cream-colored paper that 
tones into the coloring of the average old 
print, and therefore makes an artistic 
background for it. If the print is very 
badly discolored, a darker paper is neces- 
sary. This style of mounting will make 
the print lie smoothly against the giass. 

The margins are usually very uneven, 
and in many cases even badly torn. 
Avoid all trimming; leave the print in- 
tact, no matter what its condition may 
be, but allow a margin of one-quarter to 
one-half inch of the paper it is mounted 
upon to show all around the print. Out- 
side of this margin a soft round-edged 
mat, made of the same paper as that 
upon which the print is mounted, should 


be used. The width of the mat is deter- 
mined by the size and strength of the 
impression*in question, but it is usually 
from three to four inches. The round- 
edged mat is suggested because it is 
more artistic, and avoids the sharp, 
straight lines made by a mat that is 
simply beveled at the edges. This mode 


of mounting will also be found correct 
for delicate dry-point impressions, such 
as Whistler’s, Zorn’s, or Haden’s 
Narrow wood frames are most appro- 
priate and artistic for these prints, but 
they must be well made, and they should 
be neither heavy nor coarse grained. 
Lap-joining the corners adds much to 
the appearance of such a plain, flat 
frame. Ebony (dead finish), oak (Eng- 
lish and Japanese), dark, rich mahogany, 
and in rare instances rosewood are used 
for these frames. Simple narrow gold 
flats, and beads or rounds, as they are 
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sometimes called, done in mat gold, or 
even chestnut gilded showing the grain, 
also make effective frames. The thing 
that should be sought in framing these 
prints is a combination that is simple 
and without ostentation. 

Old Japanese prints must be framed 
differently. For them wood mats, made 
of walnut or mahogany veneer, are used 
close to the print, or a simple folder 
made of India paper. These also must 
never be mounted with paste. If the 
mat is made of the veneer, it need not 
be wider than two or two and one-half 
inches for the average print; if of the 
India paper, it should be from three to 
four inches wide. The most effective 
frames for these prints are narrow 
rounds or beads about three-quarters or 
five-eighths of an inch wide (for the aver- 
age print), of gumwood, cabinet-made, 
no miter showing with round corners. 
Or simple black lacquer frames may be 
made in the same shape. It is often ad- 
visable to stain these gumwood frames 
to tone in with the veneers when they 
are used for mats. 

If a Bartolozzi print is to be framed, 
a protest should be entered against the 
fancy ovals and circles the average 
framer insists upon using. Even if that 
is the shape of the print in question, it 
should be framed either in a severe flat 
gold band or in dead ebony or mahog- 
any. Some of these prints are printed 
in sepia or red-toned inks. For them 
simple cream-colored mats should be 
used instead of mats colored to match 
the print; for the paper they are 
printed upon decides the mat rather than 
the ink employed. 

So mueh depends upon the skill and 
knowledge of the framer, so much upon 
his good judgment, that it may almost be 
said that the framing makes or mars a 
picture. And of nothing is this more 
true than of rare old prints, which are 
usually overframed or spoiled in the 
mounting. 











FURNITURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


T was during the reign of Charles 
VIII. that the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance extended to France. 
With the accession of this monarch 

began the long wars with Naples and 
Milan that ended only with the extine- 
tion of the house of 
Valois. 

Charles’s cam- 
paign in Italy 
gained neither 
lands nor glory for 
France, but it laid 
the foundation of 
the French Renais- 
sance. 

The ‘‘new birth”’ 
in France may be 
divided into the 
following epochs: 
First, Transition- 
al, 1453-1515, in- 
cluding the reigns 
of Charles VIII. 
and Louis XII.; 
second, Francis I., 
1515-1547; third, 
Henry II. and 
Henry IV., 1547- 
1610; fourth, Louis 
XIII., 1610-1643. 

The first epoch 
was Renaissance in 
detail only; the 
construction was 
purely Gothic. The 
fourth was the 
waning Renais- 
sance, when only a threadbare tradition 
remained. The strongest period was 
the century 1515-1610, covered by the 
reigns of five sovereigns, three of whom 
left an indelible impress on the arts 
of the day. Francis I., Henry II., and 
Henry IV. created epochs; Francis IL., 
Charles IX., and Henry III. did little 
for the honor of France, and nothing 
for art. The forty-two years encom- 
passed by the reigns of these three mon- 
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RENAISSANCE CHAIR—CHATEAU DE BLOIS 


archs, last of the house of Valois, were 
among the blackest in history. Little 
that was notable was produced in France 
between the death of Henry II. and the 
accession of Henry of Navarre. 

During the thirty odd years that 
Francis I. oceupied 
the throne, more 
was done for the 
artistic develop- 
ment of France 
than had been ac- 
complished in the 
combined reigns of 
Charles VII., 
Louis XI., Charles 
VIII., and Louis 
XII. , who had ruled 
for nearly a cen- 
tury. 

Francis came to 
his inheritance 
when France was 
ripe for a great art 
revival, and he had 
the wit to seize the 
ee and 
the brains and 
wealth to make the 
most of it. His 
ambition was to 
raise France to an 
equality with Italy, 
and to this end he 
invited great archi- 
tects and painters 
to his court. 

While Italy was 
divided into countless kingdoms and 
dukedoms, France was practically a 
united country. Italy had its Floren- 
tine school, its Venetian school, its 
schools of Sienna, Milan; and Naples. 
The art of France was centralized in 
Paris. Francis I. called to his aid 
the greatest lights of Italy and Flan- 
ders, and began the series of mag- 
nificent chateaux that to-day bear wit- 
ness to his munificence. Hundreds of 
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native designers were employed in build- 
ing Chambord, Chenonceau, and Fon- 
tainebleau, who worked under the guid- 
ance of such men as Serlio and Vignola, 
Primaticcio, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Benvenuto Cellini. 
Among the illustrious Frenchmen who 
joined forces with the Italian architects 
and decorators were Bullant, Lescot, 
and De |’Orme. 

Besides building royal residences, 
Francis remodeled the Louvre and 
added several rooms to the Chateau 
Blois, which had been partially restored 
by Louis XII. In Chambord the archi- 
tecture of a feudal stronghold was 
blended with Renaissance ornament. 
In Fontainebleau a more consistent plan 





LOUIS XIII, FIREPLACE—CHATEAU DE BLOIS 


BEAUTIFUL 


was followed. The interior of Cham- 
bord was demolished during the French 
Revolution, but Fontainebleau, in spite 
of its checkered history, remains to-day 
the truest example of the French Renais- 
sance. Many stirring events have had 
this historic palace for a background. 
In one of the rooms the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes was signed, in 
another Monaldeschi was murdered, and 
in the great gallery of Diana occurred 
the death of Condé in 1686. Here, years 
later, the sentence of divorce was passed 
on Josephine, and here in the court of 
Henry IV. Napoleon parted with his Old 
Guard. Fontainebleau was alternately a 
royal dwelling, a military school, and a 
papal residence. Henry II. and Henry 
IV. did much to beautify it. 
Louis XIII. was born within its 
walls, but seldom lived there, 
Louis XIV. cared little for it, 
and Louis XV. shunned it alto- 
gether. Napoleon revived its 
splendor for a brief period, and 
Louis Philippe spent a royal 
fortune in restoring it. Thanks 
to Louis Philippe, the Fontaine- 
bleau of to-day is a faithful rep- 
resentation of the Fontainebleau 
of the sixteenth century. Much 
of the woodwork is the same, 
and many of the frescoes have 
been simply retouched. The 
fireplaces and mantels have been 
restored from sketches and plans 
which had been carefully pre- 
served. 

The woodwork of the French 
Renaissance differed materially 
from Italian woodwork of the 
same period. The ornament was 
in a lighter vein, the carving 
more open and less dependent 
on antique models. Even when 
the work was executed by Italian 
designers it was imbued with 
the French spirit. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the treat- 
ment of doors and mantels. The 
fireplaces in Fontainebleau and 
Blois are many and varied. From 
such a wealth of material it is 














FURNITURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


difficult to make a few selections, for 
each fireplace has some special beauty 
that claims recognition. The three 
reproduced here cover a wide range. 
The Louis XII. fireplace, in Chateau 
Blois, is exceedingly simple. On a 
field of fleur-de-lis is a shield sur- 
mounted by a crown and surrounded by 
seallop-shells. There is great dignity 
to this fireplace. The one in the ‘‘Cath- 
arine de Medici chamber’ in Blois is 
quite unlike in treatment. It was built 
originally for Claude, daughter of Lonis 
XII., and wife of Francis I. The intri- 
eate low relief is very characteristic of 
the French Renaissance. The initials C 
and F, interlaced with crowns and sepa- 
rated by a spirited salamander, add 
much to the interest of the decoration. 
The fireplace in the gallery of Henry II., 
in Fontainebleau, is one of the most 
famous in France. The royal arms, 
more elaborately executed than in the 
Louis XII. room, occupy the center of the 
chimney-breast. The ornamentation in 
the lower part of the mantel is very fine, 
but is not so typical as the carving in 
the Medici chamber. 

Women wielded a powerful influence 
on the arts of France. The second wife 
of Francis was Eleanor of Portugal, 
sister of Charles V. of Spain. Spanish 
traditions tinged French ornament dur- 
ing the reign of this queen. Catharine 
de Medici and Maria de Medici were thor- 
oughly Italian in taste. The furnish- 
ings of Fontainebleau during the reigns 
of Henry II. and Henry IV. were largely 
imported from Florence, Rome, and 
Naples. Diane de Poitiers and the 
Duchesse d’ Angouléme were also impor- 
tant factors in molding the taste of the 
court. 

The woodwork of Fontainebleau, as has 
been stated, was French in spirit; the 
hangings were French and Flemish 
tapestries and Italian velvets; the fur- 
niture was Italian, or French modeled in 
Italian designs, but executed with con- 
siderable freedom. The finest examples 
of the furniture of the French Renais- 
sance are in the Louvre, the Cluny, and 
in Fontainebleau and Blois. In this 
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DOOR IN THE LUXEMBOURG 


country there are many beautiful pieces 
in museums and private collections. 
The latter lose much, however, in being 
separated from their original setting—a 
remark that may be made in reference 
to all Renaissance furniture. 

In the Lawrence room in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, an admirable 
effect is gained by the use of Renais- 
sance panels which line the walls. 
Against this background the carved 
marriage chests, the dark walnut chairs, 
and the pieces of fine armor have a con- 
sistent setting. Much of Benvenuto 
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Cellini’s work is here in replica. The 
shield and helmet made for Francis I., 
and the suit of armor belonging to 
Henry II., designed by him and exe- 
cuted by his pupil Pilon, are both ex- 
hibited. The metal-work of the French 
‘Renaissance is very fine. Pilon equaled 
Cellini in strength, and Cousin and Jean 
Goujon surpassed him in delicacy. In 
the andirons of the many fireplaces of 
Fontainebleau and Blois may be seen the 
skill and ingenuity of the French metal- 
workers. The same lightness of touch 
may be noted in the furniture. 

The chair on page 137 shows the use 
of cane which formed the back of many 
state chairs, while the seat was uphol- 
stered. This ‘chair is in Blois and is 
one of the earliest examples of the cane 
back; the cane seat was a later inven- 
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tion. The chairs in the apartment at 
Fontainebleau, known as the Salon de 
Louis Treize, show the use of fringe, 
which was a French addition to the up- 
holstered chair. This room was deco- 
rated and furnished by Henry IV., whose 
initials, combined with those of Maria 
de Medici, are still visible in the painted 
cornice. These chairs are composed of 
straight lines, and are totally unlike the 
ornate shapes that came into prominence 
during the reign of Louis XIII. Itisa 
tradition that Louis was born in this 
apartment; hence his name instead of 
that of Henry IV. is associated with the 
room. The tables in this salon exhibit 
a delicacy unknown in the Italian table. 
The detached legs are held in place with 
a slight connecting base. No piece of © 
furniture had a more interesting history 
than the table. As the trestle 
table gave place to the bolt and 
slot table, and that to the table 
of the Italian Renaissance, and 
that in turn to t hideous 
Baroque table, so the French 
table of the early seventeenth 
century, bad as it was in design, 
was slowly approaching the 
beautiful table of the eighteenth 
century, when, freed from base- 
boards and connecting rods, it 
stood on four independent sup- 
ports. The result was an Eng- 
lish production of the eighteenth 
century, but the French had a 
part in its evolution. 

Some of the French shapes 
equaled the Italian and surpassed 
the contemporary English de- 
signs. The English furniture- 
makers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury borrowed chiefly from the 
Flemish and the Dutch. Eng- 
land achieved her triumphs in 
the eighteenth century. 

The furniture-makers of the 
French Renaissance, the Renais- 
sance of Francis I., Henry II., 
and Henry IV., treated the bed- 
stead with great originality. 
They reduced the heavy head- 
board, and introduced a sim- 
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LATER OCCUPIED BY LOUIS XIII., AND NOW KNOWN AS THE SALON LOUIS TREIZE 


GALLERY IN FONTAINEBLEAU—DECORATED BY HENRY IV., 
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pler form of carving. The bedstead 
used by Francis I., now in the Cluny 
Museum, and that belonging to Anne 
of Austria in Fontainebleau, show a 
handling wholly French. The famous 
oak bedstead of Jeanne d’Albret, 
mother of Henry [V., exhibited in the 
Chateau Pau, suggests a heavily carved 
cage, and was made for the Lady Jeanne 
in Flanders. There is nothing French 
about it. 

In the eabinet, the French designer 
was at his best. So long as the orna- 
ment was controlled and subordinated 
to the design, the pieces from the hand 
of the French cabinet-maker displayed 


BEAUTIFUL 


great beauty. When Louis XIII. came 
to the throne, the Renaissance had run 
its course. The history of ornament is 
the history of furniture, and both repeat 
themselves. From a debased style 
slowly arose a vital one, which, after 
shaking off the chrysalis stage, remained 
consistent for a brief period, then de- 
clined, and was finally superseded by a 
new force, which in turn shared the 
fate of its predecessor. This waxing 
and waning continued until the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
historic furniture, in the strict sense of 
the term, ceased to exist. 


The Book of the Month 


for 


House Beautiful ‘Readers 


Ruas, ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. A HANDBOOK FOR READY 
REFERENCE. By Rosa Belle Holt. illus- 
trated. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 1901. 


ISS ROSA BELLE HOLT has 
M done a praiseworthy service to 
the company of rug-lovers, and 

if truth be told, nearly every 

man and woman with any eye for beauty 
has felt a pleasurable thrill at the bril- 
liant coloring and silky softness of an 
Oriental rug. She has placed within easy 
reach practically all of the general infor- 
mation about rugs that one could desire. 
Her book is frankly a reference-book; it 
is really a geographical catalogue, with 
an introductory essay on the history and 
details of rug-weaving. But once this 
is recognized, the book is, for the most 
part, interesting and instructive reading. 
Into the bargain, it is sumptuously 
printed on excellent paper, and is illus- 
trated in the most approved fashion. 
The twelve colored plates are excellent, 
and the illustrations of the looms, 


weavers, and dyeing-vats of the orient 
are most interesting. 

The word ‘‘rug,’’ as used by Miss Holt, 
means ‘‘a covering for the floor, a mat, 
usually oblong or square, and woven in 
one piece.’’ In early days, the terms 
“‘carpets’’ and ‘‘tapestries’’ were used in- 
discriminately when rugs were meant, 
for they were spread loosely on the floor 
without the aid of fastenings. 


THE HISTORY OF RUGS 


Historical references to spinning and 
to the weaving of tapestries date back to 
a very early period. An ancient Jewish 
legend states that Naamah, daughter of 
Lamech, and sister of Tubal-Cain, was 
the inventor of the spinning of wool, 
and of the weaving of thread into cloth. 

On at least two of the wonderful 
rock-cut tombs at Beni-Hassan, in 
Egypt—B. C. 2800-2600—there are pic- 
tures of weavers at work. At Thebes a 
fresco, dating 1700-1000 B. C., repre- 
sents three men weaving at an upright 
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loom. On the marbles of Nineveh is 
represented the pectoral worn by Sar- 
danapalus. It is an exact miniature of 
a Kurdish rug of modern times. The 
Tree of Life, the motive of most of the 
Persian rug designs, is in the center, 
and the border is ornamented with 
rosettes and bars. 

~~ When Cleopatra, the famous queen of 
Egypt, went to meet Cesar for the first 
time, she knew that he would not allow 
her to enter his presence if recognized, 
and therefore she cleverly had herself 
carried into his palace wrapped in a rug 
of the finest texture. It may well be 
imagined that the unexpected disclosure 
of the charms of this subtle Egyptian 
shared largely in bringing the great 
Roman general into her toils. 

~~besides biblical writers, Homer, 
Aeschylus, Scipio, Horace, Pliny, Jose- 
phus, and others speak of rugs. For 
people interested in the subject, the 
search for these allusions is a most fas- 
cinating occupation. 


The Egyptians bestowed the greatest 
care and patience upon the rugs they 
wove. They spread them before the 
images of their gods, and also on the 
ground for their sacred cattle lie 
upon. They loved nature intensely, and 
like true lovers, they seem to have 
reached her very heart, and they sym- 
bolized her works in their artistic 
designs. 

In design and color the rugs woven 
to-day in the orient are similar to the 


Assyrian and Babylonian textile fabrics 
of B. C. 1000-607 (Fall of Nineveh) and 
538 (Fall of Babylon). At that early 
period these textiles were used for awn- 
ings and floor coverings in the palaces 
of the Assyrian kings. 

Beginning in Egypt and Chaldea, the 
manufacture of rugs was carried into 
Assyria, and thence into Asia Minor. For 
a long time the industry of rug-weaving 
was supreme in these countries, but 
about B. C. 480, the Greeks especially 
arrived ata high state of perfection in 
the art. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries the Saracens came into power, 
and believing that all labor tended to 
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the glory of God, they carried rug-manu- 
facture with them on their campaigns 
in Sicily, Spain, France, and Italy. 
Thus it was introduced throughout 
Europe. 

From earliest times it has been the 
custom in the East to hang rugs on 
graves. During times of grand fétes in 
Europe, when house decoration is done 
with lavishness, people, to make their 
homes more attractive, drape with beau- 
tiful rugs the balconies, the loggias, and 
the front walls of buildings, producing 
an effect of great magnificence and 
splendor. 

When we see the exquisite loom-work 
that has been wrought in the orient, we 
sometimes wonder how the weavers have 
achieved such success, for they are desti- 
tute of what we call education, and they 
dwell amid the humblest surroundings. 
But nature has been their instructor, and 
intuitively the weavers have grasped 
what is correct in color from the works 
of nature about them. 


THE QUALITY 


The fineness of a rug depends largely 
upon the quality of the wool and the 
number of knots to the square foot. In 
one yard of the best made Persian rugs, 
there are between twenty thousand and 
thirty thousand stitches made by hand. 
The wool must be of fine quality, but 
not too soft. It should be closely woven 
and evenly cropped. It is a well-known 
fact that the wool produced in cold coun- 
tries is soft and fine, while that of 
warmer climates is, on the other hand, 
harder, firmer, and more lasting. 

Except in the Soumak and the Khilim, 
which have the flat stitch, there are only 
two kinds of knotting used in oriental 
rugs. These are the Persian (or Sinna) 
and the Turkish (or Ghiordes). In the 
Persian manner of knotting, there are 
more knots to the square inch than in 
the Turkish, and the result is a finer 
surface. 

The designs of Eastern rugs are often 
the spontaneous outcome of the fancy of 
the weaver. Sometimes they are handed 
down from one generation to another; 
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146 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
in other cases the design is marked in any direct representation of animal 
the sand or drawn on paper. forms. 

Persian rugs excel those of other The increasing use of hardwood floors 


countries in artistic design as well 
harmonious coloring. 
generally fioral 
Mohammedan religion does not 








The design 
or geometric, for 


in has enormously increased the demand 
ire for rugs, and the selection of them is 
he now a very distinct pleasure to those 
ow who are furnishing their houses. 
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ingeniously twisted that no germ 
A pointed scrubbing-brush, of 
lation of those ugly triangle-shay 


very youthful bride was once caug 


brushes bristle gently in all dire 
cannot be scratched. 
the most elaborate twistings of tl 
the mysteries of the under side « 


does better execution on rugs ant 
walks into every spider’s parlor b 
a third vigilantly chases dust fron 
spreading fan-shaped feelers, rele! 


even to the very ends of the eart! 
A useful stiff brush, shaped | 
be bought for tufted furnitur 
recesses to be found between 1 
mops may be used to remove dt 
waxing may be done with a 


owner 
gress 
hous 
euised and comical. 
hous 


do wit 


the 1 
for-al 


Insidious p 


he register. 


HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 


irnished house, recently leased by its elderly 
was most unsatisfactory to its tenant, a pro- 
» young thing, who bitterly complained that 
weren’t enough utensils to enable her to keep 
well. The disgust of the old-time landlady was 
‘She had cared for that 
properly for years; the more things you had to 
h the more trouble you had to get things done.’’ 
is indeed a painful thought that there are in 
irket sixty kinds of brushes alone, each calling 
appointed place and some one to see that it is 


in it. No remotest corner of the house may now 
be res 


sonably neglected, and the prying brush is so 
n expect a moment’s time for self-development. 
irly orthopedic outlines, prevents the accumu- 


| morsels of dust in kitchen corners, at which a 


t working with a hairpin. Long-handled floor 


ions, so that the most highly polished woodwork 
yinted brushes worm their way easily between 


banisters, the coils of the steam radiator, and 
A long-handled, very stiff sweeper 
carpets than the broom of yesterday, another 


fore the poor creature has time to catch a breath,. 


draperies of every kind, while a fourth, with 


tlessly casts out motes from cornice and ceiling, 


e two shaving-brushes, joined end to end,’can 
and mattresses, and another is adapted to the 


back and seat of many a chair or sofa. Soft 


t from hardwood floors, and the subsequent 
juare,” weighted polishing-brush. 


A smaller 
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polishing-brush triangular in shape is 
shown for out of the way corners of both 
floors and furniture. There is a curved 
erumb-brush for the table-cloth and a 
long-handled, sublimate paint-brush to 
use for crumbs on a bare table. Curved 
wires provided at the end with bristles 
will clean the inside of every kind of 
vase or water-bottle, while a similar 
straight one is provided for the waste- 
pipe of the refrigerator. There are 
circular brushes for cleaning off accumu- 
lations on the inside of soup-kettles, and 
clearly no reason why the inside of every 
sort of porcelain, glass, granite, or 
metal receptacle should not be spot- 
less. 

But the brushes themselves must be 
eared for. If hung up they will last 
longer than otherwise, and brooms and 
brushes made of broom-straw are said 
to wear better if the bristles before 
being first used are immersed for a short 
time in hot soap-suds. Lamb’s-wool 
brushes, which are specially sure to 
gather up all the dust, may be washed 
very successfully, but if the excessive 
accumulation of dust in any sort of 
brush cannot be removed it is much the 
safer plan to burn up the utensil. After 
washing, brushes should be thoroughly 
dried before being again used, and ex- 
posure to the sun, that best of sterilizers, 
is desirable. But where is the house- 
keeper who can honestly confess that 
she has never had her weak moments of 
longing for the good old pre-scientific 
days? The twentieth-century germ-con- 
science is a hard task-master. 


THE CARE OF LAMPS 


The oft-repeated prayer of a certain 
frequenter of the weekly prayer- meeting 
in a quaint New England meeting-house, 
‘‘Oh, may we keep our lamps well filled, 
trimmed, and a-burnin’,’’ would be 
wisely adopted by the house-maid, as it 
is a shibboleth well calculated to avert 
storm and stress in many a household. 
But the care of the material light is not 
half so difficult as of the spiritual, 
though it, too, must be closely watched 
or it will burn but feebly. 
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WICKS 


The flat wicks of the ordinary lamp 
may be trimmed with the scissors, and 
should have their edges cut a little 
closer than the middle, that the highest 
point of flame may not smoke the chim- 
ney. Avoid cutting a round wick or one 
used in the patent duplex burner. In- 
stead, pinch off the burned top, using a 
bit of cloth to protect the thumb and 
forefinger, or scrape it off with a nail, 
taking care in each case to do the work 
as evenly as possible. When the wick 
is so far consumed as no longer to reach 
the oil in the reservoir, its replenishing 
may be postponed by sewing to the short 
piece a bit of fresh wick, which shall 
convey the oil to the upper piece. The 
seam, however, will not pass through 
the burner, and when this obstruction 
shows, procrastination is out of the 
question. The burners of many modern 
lamps are nowadays rather complicated 
affairs, and when a new wick is required 
it is wise to take the burner to a reliable 
shop where its mechanism is understood. 


FILLING LAMPS 


There is a clause in the policies of 
most fire insurance companies of whose 
existence many housekeepers are prob- 
ably unaware. It provides that in case 
a fire is proven to have been caused by 
the filling of lamps after dark the in- 
surance shall be forfeited. While the 
best oil is now said to be non-explosive, 
it is far better to be on the safe side and 
have all lamps filled by daylight. This 
task should have its appointed time and 
place, particularly the latter, as the pene- 
trating odor and flavor of kerosene are 
objectionable to every one. If possible, a 
place should be provided outside the 
kitchen, and away from all food, espe- 
cially. milk, butter, and potatoes, that 
the smallest taint may be avoided. If 
the kitchen must be used, as in many 
houses and apartments, a zine or tin- 
covered shelf is desirable, and that fail- 
ing, the table may be protected by a 
heavy brown paper, though some fill 
lamps in the kitehen sink. After filling, 
every particle of oil should be wiped off 
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the reservoir, as nothing is more 


agreeable than to soil the hands v 


this dust-absorbing oil. This same 


is, however, desirable for removing t 


dusty, gray look sometimes seen 


wrought iron and other dark, roug! 
finished metal, and if carefully rubb 


over, and as carefully wiped off, 


stores the original freshness of the m: 


rial. 
LAMP-CHIMNEYS 


Chimneys come in numbered 


and in ordering them it should not be 


necessary to send the burner to the 
Thrifty persons who must save 


pennies put lamp-chimneys, when 1 
into cold water and bring this slow]; 


the boiling-point, fortifying the 

against breakage by the heat of 
lamp. But the glass must be pro 
by a wad of cloth from contact wit 
bottom of the vessel in which this 
ing is done. Strong hot suds with 


of ammonia added is best for was! 


chimneys, which should be also 
rinsed. A dish-mop makes the i1 


accessible, and there are to be bot 


flexible cloth-covered frames for 
the washing and wiping of chimney 
that a dim glass has positively 1 
source but to proclaim the neg! 
the housekeeper. 
BURNERS 

Burners must be watched or thei: 
forations may become clogged witl 
A daily wiping helps to prevent 
but occasionally it is well to devote 1 


to a hot soda bath in the proportio: 


two tablespoons of washing-soda 
gallon of water. The wicks must 
be removed, and after a half-hour’s 
ing and a careful drying of the bu: 
may be again replaced. The task 

a dainty one, but the labor is wel 
warded by the increased brilliar 

the light. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


AN INEXPENSIVE LAMP-SHADE 


While the new shades, made of deco- 
rated grass-cloth, fan-plaited, are 
charming, an effective shade, costing 
much less, may be made from wall- 
paper. Get two anda half yards from 
some of the shops where less than a roll 
can be bought, or utilize some of the 
‘‘left-overs’’ which most atties contain; 
choose colors well suited to your room, 
remembering that large, showy patterns 
are more effective than fine ones, that 
daring combinations look better in the 
plaited shade than in the shop, and that 
too dark a paper will not show well at 
night, while too light tones are over-con- 
spicuous by day. An inexpensive tempo- 
rary shade can afford to be showy where 
a more permanent costly one cannot. 
To work easily, use a large table with 
weights to hold the unruly length in 
place; cut off the white margin usually 
left at both edges of wall-papers, and 
measure your frame from top to bottom 
to get the desired length of the finished 
shade. With a ruler mark this meas- 
urement evenly along the entire length 
of the paper on its white side, and cut off 
the rejected strip. Beginning at one 
end mark off two-inch intervals on oppo- 
site sides of the paper as a guide for 
folding it evenly from side to side. 
Next, plait the paper like a Japanese 
fan. With a large darning-needle and 
fine linen tape gather all the plaits 
together about one inch from the edge 
destined for the top of the shade, allow- 
ing the other edge to be widespread, and 
tie so as to fit the top of your wire 
frame. The ends of the paper, which 
will now meet, may be pasted together 
or fastened with brass-headed paper 
fasteners. Ifthe frame allows the paper 
to come dangerously near the chimney, 
protect the shade by an asbestos collar, 
to be bought at any of the department 
stores. 
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From the } by Cecilia Beaux. See page 175. 








